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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


{s published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana o., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Western Anti-Sravery Society; 
and is the only pape) in the Great West 
which advocates seces sion from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-sl'avery church organi- 
zations. Itis edited by Bens. S. and J. E- 
Lizasetu Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of hold ing * No union with 
Slaveholders,” either ih Church or State, as 
the only consistent pot ition an abolitionist 
can occipy, and as the lest means for the de- 
struction of slavery; it ‘will, so far as its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery caus‘e—exhibit the policy 


‘and practice of slaveholt'ers, and by facts and 
‘arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and 


activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 


addition to its anti-slavery matter, it willcon- 


tain general news, choice extracts, moral 


‘tales, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 


of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 


advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation. You | 201 L 1 , 
who live in the West shotild sustain the pa-| ry in the South, the dangers of immediate 
i that is published in your midst. Fhe | Cone = ag bom A A long 

i i ; meri et is | preparation before the rican, to his own 
nape leprae 00, Ove pemel mont end os pat 204 can be released. Mr. Davis closed 
| by an appeal for the adoption of he end- 


furnished to subscribers on the following 
TERMS. 


receipt of the lst No. 


$1,50 if payment be delayed longer than 
3 mos. 


0 No subscription received for less than 
six months, and all payments to be made 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing. 


‘Subscriptions for /ess than one year to be paid 
‘tnvariably in advance. 


believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or u<e their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

(> Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All! oth- 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Barnasy. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 
The publishers of the Bugle have been put 


*o great inconvenience and considerable ex- j 


pense, in consequence of those with whom 
they have business transactions neglecting to 
bear in mind a few necessary roles and regu- 
lations which may be thus stated : 

1. In sending the name of a new subscri- 
ber ora remittance for an old one, write it 
distinctly, and give not only the name of the 
Post Office, but the name of the County and 
State in which said office is located. 

2. When the Post Office address of a pa- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the 
naine of the office from which itis to be chan- 
ged, as well as the one to which it is to be 
sent. 

3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered as willing to continue 
their subscriptions; and those who are in ar- 
rear 8 cannot discontinue their paper, except 
at the option of the publishers, until all ar- 
rearages are paid, and if they neglect or re- 
fuse to take their papers from the office to 
which they are directed, or move to other 

dlaces without informing the publishers, and 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they 
vare responsible for payment. 

4. The Courts have decided that refusing 
‘to take a newspaper (for which the individ- 
ual has subscribed) from the office, and re- 
moving and Jeaving it uncalled for, is pri- 
ma facre evidence of intentional fraud. 

5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, 
frst pay all arrearages, then request the pub- 


fishers either personally, by letter from your- | 


self, or through your Post Master to have it 
stopped. 


ee 
Congress. 





Wasuineron, July 12, 1848. 
Debate continued on the Wilmo: Proviso. 


After the miscellaneous business of the 
morning hour, the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the Oregon bill, the general 
question being upon the Wilmot Proviso, as 
embraced in the 12th section of the bill, and 
upon the various amendments proposed in 

dition to, in modification. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, took 
the floor in defence of the amendments, which 
he had moved to the 12th section, to wit:— 

* Provideg® that nothing in this act shall 
be so construed as to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of slavery into said territory, whilst the 
same shall remain in that condition. 

Mr. Davis, remarking at the outset of his 
argument the magnitude and portentous as- 
pect of the question before the Senate and the 
country, and the imminent danger which it 
threatens to the Union, said that his amend- 
ment has not an express provision for the 
establishment of slavery in Oregon; but a 
simple declaration of the equal rights of the 
States of the South to a participation in the 
benefits of the settlement and occupation of 
the territories of the Union. The 12th sec- 
tion proposes the atter exclusion of slavery 
from O If Congress passed such a 
law, it would be the first act ever consum- 
mated limiting the extension of slavery, 
without some corresponding concession on 
the part of the North. The ordinance of 
1787 was a compromise—the Missouri set- 
tlement was a compromise. In both instan- 
ces the compact was the result of concession 
on both sides. This act dispenses with all 
necessity of concession, and assumes the dic- 
tatorial prerogative in behalf of one section 
of the Union to prescribe the terms and limi- 
tations uoder which the South shall continue 
to remain in the Union. Mr. Davis 
that the Coustitation conferred no power on 
Congress to exclude slavery from the territo- 
ries of the Union, slaves being property, and 

sty is admissible everywhere. The 
Bouth demanded good faith to the Constitu- 
tion. = North were pursuing a different 
policy—boldly disregarding the obligations 
of the Constitution—ten States having passed 
resolutions against the further extension of 
the South, and three States having passed 
laws against the recovery of fugitive slaves, 
in direct infrin nt of the federal compact. 
The learned Secator took up a feeling and 
affectionate defence of Southern slavery, 
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| who were enabled to ascertain and report 
| upon the sense of the body. He saw no other 
| plan by which the Senate can now come to 


four from the North, and four from the South 
Or We occasionally send numbers to! 
those who are not subscribers, but who are | committee; and that 
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tracing the institution to Divine authority— 
going back to the curse pronoutced by poor 
old Noah upon his son Ham, for laughing at 
the old man lying exposed in glorious oblivi- 
ousness in the open air. He deprecated the 
abolition excitement and the abolition move- 
ments in the North, as accomplishing nothing 
for the good of the slave, and nothing but 
mischief for the Union. He spoke of the 
disasters that must follow the closing up, by 
ao impassable barrier, the institution of slave- 


ment, a speech of two hours duratidn. 

Mr. Clayton thought it was time that the 
sense of the Senate was ascertained in some 
way on this subject. The territorial com- 









members from all sections was appointed, 


any early determination. He would move, 
therefore, the appointment of a committee of 
eight members, to be appointed by ballot— 


—two of each party ac branch of the 

aid general commit- 
tee the bill and all the amendments proposed 
be referred, and that they report upon the 
samegfor the action of the Senate. 

Mr. Foote highly approved of the proposi- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware, and hoped it would be adopted by the 
Senate; but if the committee should come to 
no conclusion, he hoped the Senate would 
yet be able to settle the question before the 
adjournment, and was prepared to give his 
best exertions to the attainment of this ob- 


ect. 

Mr. Fitzgerald of Michigan, called the at- 
tention of Mr. Calhoun to his printed speech 
in fall, im this morning’s Jntelligencer, and 
suggested that the Senator had done injus- 
tice to Michigan in his general charges against 
the Northern States, aiding and abetting in 
the escape of Southern slaves from the South- 
ern States. 

Mr. Calhoun could not exclude Michigan 
from the general charge against the North- 
ern States. If she has passed no laws against 
us, she has passed none for us, and the re- 
sult is, that the stipulations of the ordinance 
of 1787, are utterly null and void. IT am 


sorry to say that Michigan is one of those | f 


States which have countenanced the running 
away of our fugitive slaves, and the means 
furnished for their escape. If the Senator 
wishes the proof [ can produce it. T would 
refer to the late petition from Kentucky. 
rt. Butler—Resolutions. 
“Mr. Calhoun—Resolutions. They were 

ferred to a itt A gentleman from 
Kentucky went into Michigan after his fugi- 
tive slave. [He proved his property, but was 
overpowered, and actually punished as for an 
offence while his slave was taken away, and 
he was sent home without him. 

Mr. Fitzgerald appealed that there are 
some few Abolitionists in Michigan, and they 
are occasionally guilty of acts which the peo- 
ple of the State regret very much. The peo- 
ple, however, were anxious to sustain the 
obligations of the ordinance and of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Calhoun persisted in holding Michi- 
gan responsible for the great outrage referred 
to in the memorial and resolutions from Ken- 
tucky. These outrages, however, were not 
confined to Michigan—they extended to all 
the Northern States. 

Mr. Corwin—I will ask the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina if the Supreme 
Court has not decided that those States can- 
not constitutionally pass any laws whatsoever 
on the subject of fugitive slaves ? 

Mr. Calhoun—I will let my colleague an- 
swer that. He has had the subject under 
consideration. 

Mr. Butler stated the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, the opinion of the Chief Jus- 
tice, and the close division among the judges. 
While he concurred in the opinion of the 
Chief Justice, he thought the decision of the 
court most extraordinary, that a State had no 
authority to legislate upon the subject; and 
yet the decision was limited. 

Mr. Foote put an inquiry as to the nature 
of the case. 

Mr. Batler referred to a statute of Penn- 
sylvania, under which a Southern master 
could not apprehend his slave except under 
the authority of the State laws ; and the laws 
under which he was required to acg, were 
such as to render the recovery of his slave 
almost impossible, if not absolutely so. The 
Supreme Court declared the laws of Penn- 
sylvania unconstitutional, and that the States 
had no authority in the in ow 

Mr. Calhoun further stated the application 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. Corwin said that it was on account of 
this decision of the Supreme Court, that Ohio 
had repealed a law providing for the restora- 
tion of fugitive slaves. 

Mr. Batler inquired if that law was passed 
because of the visit of an extraordinary em- 
bassy to the Imperial Court of Ohio from 
Kentucky, appealing for some such measure 
to prevent the abduction of their slaves by 
citizens of Ohio? 

Mr. Corwin said, it was partly on this ac- 
count, and partly b of the solicitude of 
Ohio to arrest the operations of the negro 
stealers coming over into Ohio for the express 
purpose of stealing negroes. The law was 
designed to give the free blacks some pro- 
tection, as well as to restore to the owners of 
slaves their property when proved to be such ; 
for this thing of kidnapping free negroes is 
pretty extensively practised by most, if not 
all, of the Southern States. The Ohio peni- 
tentiary afforded pretty strong proof of that fact 

Mr. Calh The gentl shall not 
escape under the decision of the Supreme 
Court. The ordinance of 1787, requiring the 
Testoration of fugitive slaves, was adopted 
before the Constitution. 

Mr. Corwin considered that the Supreme 
Court was the only tribunal for the interpre- 














tation of the Constitation; and that their 
cision of the unconstitutionality of State la 
in relation to fugitive slaves, was deemed | 
Ohio to demand the repeal of their laws 
the restoration of such persons, 

Mr. Calhoun urged that the compact 
the ordinance of '87 existed before the Ce 
stitution, and independently of it, and th 
you cannot get round it. 

Mr. Corwin contended that the Supre 
Court is the arbitration of the powers, righ 
and duties of the States under the Coffsti 
tion and under the ordinance. 

Mr, Calhoun—Suill | cannot let the 
tor off, The Constitution itself express 
in the 6th section, maintains the obligatia 
of the States under the ordinance of 1 
and they expressly make it the duty of 
States to surrender and restore. to their oi 
ers tugitive slaves. ‘ 














_Mr. Bright inquired the extent of: me mo- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware, for the 
reference of the bill, &c., to a select com- 
mnittee. 

Mr. Berrien explained. 

Mr. Bright desired that the whole subject 
matter relating to the Governpents of the 
territories of California and New Mekico, as 
well as of Oregon, be referred to the same 
committee. ‘The committee m territories had 
made some progress in framing hills for the 
new terAtories; but he would prefer that the 
main difficuly which applied to them, as well 
as to Oregon, be referred to the select com- 
mittee, together with everything appertaining 
to Governments for the ssid territories. 

Mr. Dickinson approved of the snotion of 
the Senator from Delaware. It disclosed the 
first speck of clear sky that we have seen for 
a long time; and believing that it opened the 
way toa ealisfactorfPajeetment, he hoped it 
would be adopted. 

Mr. Hale thought that instead of clearing 
the sky, this motion was only calculated to 
throw a mist over it. You may talk of a 
compromise on this subject; but it can’t be 
done. If we think that by a compromise 
here we shall settle the question, we shall 
find when we go home, that our constituents 
will have a question to settle with us, This 
matter, sir, does not admit of a compromise. 

M.. Foote—I call the Senator to order. 

The chair decided the Senator was not out 
of order. 

How about New Mexico ? 

Mr. Hale—Iwill only detain the Senate a 
ew t pleased to be called to 
order by a gentleman who sticks always so 
closely to the question himself, (Ha tha!) 
Mr. Hale desired a vote directly upon these 
amendments before the Senate, whether slave- 
ty should or should not go into Oregop:— 
He was opposed to any compromise on this 
question ; and referred to the compromise in 
the ‘Texas annexation as not touching an inch 
of ‘Texas, but as running across New Mexi- 
co, which did not come into the occupation 
of the United States till conquered by Gen. 
Kearney. 

Mr. Rusk would answer all that at the pro- 
per time. 

Mr. Hale teferred to the maps, and to the 
conquest and Government established in New 
Mexico by Gen. Kearney, as proof positive 
that that territory did not belong to Texas; 
and even by running the Missouri compro- 
mise through that territory to Santa Fe and 
all the territory worth anything, will be south 
of the line, 

Mr. Rusk did not rely upon the maps.— 
Texas had sounder claims. According to the 
maps, all Texas, down to the treaty, belong- 
ed to Mexico up to the Sabine. 

Mr. Hale—Well, then, I refer the Senator 
to the President’s message. 

Mr. Rusk—Our claim does not depend ei- 
ther upon the maps, or upon the President’s 
message. 

Mr. Hale d, in opposition to the 
committee and to the compromise. 

Mr. Butler spoke earnestly in favor of the 
committee and of the necessity, from the dan- 
gers to the Union, of settling the question at 
the present session of Congress. 

Mr. Hale said there was one compromise 
to which he would assent. He me agree 
to compromise the matter by giving back to 
Mexico every inch of territory we have ac- 
quired of her; let us tell Mexico to take it 
all back forthwith, as it is but a bone of con- 
tention, He was unwilling to a compromise 
which contemplated the assent of this Go- 
vernment to the extension of human slavery. 

Mr. Foote replied, denouncing the idea of 
giving back the territory as absurd inthe ex- 
be Herren # Mr. aw as affiliated 
with such men as . Wright, whose 
avowed object was to bresk dows this Con- 
stitution and this Union. Surrender this va- 
Juable perro | No, sir; never. He was 
decidedly in favor of the motion for a com- 
mittee, and argued in its support. 

Mr. Clayton defined his position to be on 
the borders of Mason and Dixon’s line—his 
great object to be an amicable adjustment of 
this difficulty—hence the motion he had made. 
He would be glad if this question could be 
settled now, but thought it could be judi- 
ciously postponed till after the presidential 
election. 

Mr. Hale rose again. 

Mr. Westcott—I raise a point of order.— 
No Senator shall speak more than twice on 
the same day on the same question, and the 
Senator from New Hampshire has spoken 
three times. . 

Mr. Hale—Only twice, sir. 

Question put. Mr. Hale allowed to go on. 

Mr. Hale rose to answer the charge that he 
is affiliated with that class of Abolitionists 
who seek to destroy the Constitution and the 
Union. 

Mr. Foote rose to explain. 

Mr. Westcott (aside,)—There—there, wo 
shall have it again. 

Mr. Butler, (aside,)—Can’t you stop them? 

Mr. Westcoit—No; 1 want to have a 
speech myself, by and by. | 

Mr. Hale—I am sorry if my remarks give 
pain to the Senator from Florida. 

-Mr. Westcott—Very much, very much, T 
assure you. 
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; would like to have a chanceat 


Hale—The sensitiveness of the Sena- 
t ‘me that he is originally from the 
G at length in reply to Mr. 


r asked if the gentleman was not 
of the Abolitionists in the 

and he not expect to be nomi- 
Convention! If he is, 
storm with a vengeance. 


at depends altogether npon 
up. He then proceeded to 
not belong to the Henry C. 
to the Conservative Abo- 
who \ to preserve the Union 
baemsy ew the old platform of the 


fears of the-Union. He had no fears of the 
Wilmot Proviso—for, even if it passed, we 
have a President who will give it the veto. 
This excitement upon the question would 
waste itself in the Presidential election.— 
He was in favor of the committee, and if no- 
thing more could be done, the President 
would be empowered, as in the case of Flo- 
rida, to establish a temporary Government 
over the new territories ull Congress should 
meet again. 

Mr. Niles was glad to hear thet Union was 
safe. He was opposed to any compromise 
on this question. He did not believe it would 
be settled this session. It could not be done 
by this Congress. It must be settled by the 

eople in the election of a new Congiess.— 
set the people be heard on it. If you pass 
this proposed compromise, the members vot- 
ing for it may be burnt in effigy when they 
go home; and the act will not be binding, as 
in the case of admitting Missouri as a State. 
These are but territories, and they will still 
be open to Jegislation. He would submit to 
be voted down, but he would never assent to 
an act by which one inch of free territory 
shall ever be stained with human slavery.— 
All that should be done this session would be 
to give to the President the temporary Go- 
vernments for the new territories in the in- 
terval to the next Congress, as was done in 
1803. 

Mr. Berrrien advocated, ina lively strain, 
the committee, as the safest medium for a 
satisfactory settlement of this question. 

Mr. Downs congratulated the Senator from 
Delaware on his motion. The opposition 
from a certain quarter pleased him. It was 
proof that if this compromise be carried out, 
**Othello’s occupation’s gone.” (Ha! ha! 
ha!) ‘They say the agitation will increase, 
and the difficulty will rise again. No, sir; 
they know that the plan suggested will kill 
this free soi] abolition movement stone dead. 

Messrs. Baldwin and Westcott, Dayton 
and Calhoun, Bright, Foote, Clayton, John 
Davis, and others, further prolonged the ge- 
neral discussion till five o’clock—Mr. Day- 
ton contending that Oregon was free and 
ought to remain free, by express declaration, 
and Mr. Calhoun insisting that Oregon was 
derived from Spain and France, was open to 
slavery, and ought, a8 well as New Mexico 
and California, to remain open to the citizens 
and their property from all the States. 

e question was then taken on Mr. Clay- 
ton’s motion for a committee of eight, and 
as modified by Mr. Bright’s suggestion, the 


said committee shall take the general sub+ | b 


ject or Governments for the territories of 
Oregon, California, and New Mexico into 
consideration, and report thereon—committee 
to be appointed by ballot, four from the North, 
and four from the Sonth, two of each party 
to each division. The result on adopting all 
this was yeas 31, nays 14. 


Whiggery and Democracy. 

The following advertisements, from the 
national organs of the Whig and Democratic 
parties, are a beautiful commentary upon 
their republican principles and 











WHOLE NO. 155,. 


From the Chie Obse 


A few plain thoughts for the Churches} 


to Ponder. 


{meas 

“When thou sawest a thief, then thou con- 
sentedest with him, and has been partaker 
wiih adulterers.”’ Pg. 59: 18, 


“—Neither be partaker of other men’s 
sins.” I ‘Tim. 5: 22. 

The Church was no doubt intended by its 
Divine Head to be a standing witness for 
God, for truth and righteousness, in this on- 
godly world; and to bea permanent instra- 
mentality for advancing the interests of the 
kingdom of grace amoung men. “Ye are my 
witnesses, saith the Lord, that Tam God ;” 
is the divine declaration to the ople that 
ponstituted the ancient church, Christ said to 


fruit, and that your fruit should remaio.”’— 
Again, *Yeare the salt of the earth—the 
light of the world.” 

The Chureh was intended to be, and to 
best answer the purposes for which it was or- 
gantzed, inust be composed solely by chris- 
tians, who are Christ’s “peculiar people, zea- 
lous of good works.” Those that compose 
the church are to be “a peculiar treasure unto 
God’ above all people”’—a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a pe- 
euliar people.” In short the church was de- 
signed to comprise only such as are “blame- 
less and harmless, the sons of God, without 
rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and per- 
verse nation, among whoin they are to shine 
as lights in the world.”’ 

.For this purpose the church is provided 
with excellent and abundant means for its 
improvement and purity. i 

thas the Word of God which is ‘‘profita- 
ble for doctrine, for reproof, fur correction 
for instruction 1m righteousness,” that every 
member may be “thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” It has “pastors and teach- 
ers,” the Sabbath and the sealing ordinances, 
“for the perfecting of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ.” And, what is equally isnportani, 
it has ample authority and directions for main- 
taining thorough and efficient diseipjine. 

The church is taught to “be not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers—that evil 
communications corrupt good manners, and 
therefore she must have no fellowship with 
the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather 
Teprove them”’—*must come out from among 
them and be separate and touch not the un- 
clean thing, and not be partaker of the sins of 
others.’ She is taught that “a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump,” and therefore 
that she must “purge out the old leaven”— 





that she must ‘not suffer sin upon’ one of ber 
prea must not en , bat if . 
one of her members ‘be ove’ ina fault,’ 


must in the spirit of meekness festore ‘such 
an one, or cut him off from her communion, 
and let him be to her ‘as a heathen man and 
a publican,’ 

Thus the church is required to tHaintain 
her appropriate character in this corrupt and 
corrupting world, as the kingdom of God on 
earth, as a community of ted men ex- 
ewplifying in the sight of heaven and earth 
the religion of Christ. Should each particu- 
lar church comply with this requirement, the 
Church generally would be whatit dught to 
be, and what its Divine Head designed it to 


e. 

But how sad the consequenees when world- 
ly-minded and corrupt men ate admitted into 

e church, and are even permitted openly to 
bring into the church their corrupt and lok. 
ed practices! And how sinful the remigsness 
that permits such men and such he pre to 
enter and remainin thechurch. A on- 
ly 80, but the whole church becomes ap 
ker of the sins of ite unworthy members that 
are permitted to rematn in its communion. If 
a member engages in ‘“covetous practices,” 
and is permitted to remain in fellowship 
with the church, then the church as a body 
contracts the very guilt of those “covetous 








The first is from the “Intelligencer,” the 
other from the ** Union.” 


$10 REWARD.—Ran away during the 
Christmas holydays, my boy ISAAC. He 
is tolerably black, stout made, weighs about 
180 pounds, and is left handed; about 30 
years old, speaks slow when spoken to ; had 
on when he left, a homespun striped wool 
coat, pantaloons, aud white wool hat; he is 
a tolerable good plantation blacksmith. He 
no doubt will have a free pass, or one pur- 
yt to hire himself to work in a shop.— 
his object is to go to Ohio, or back to 
Maryland from whence he came. Any per- 
son delivering said boy to me at home, or 
confining him in some safe jail so that 1 get 
him again, will receive the above reward ;— 
or if he is decoyed off by any white person or 
free negro, I will give #50 for the boy with 
proof sufficient to convict the thief. 
Address to Forsyth, Monroe County, 


Georgia. 
May 6—w2t. 


COMMITMENT.—Was committed to 
the jail of Talbot county, on the 16th of De- 
cember, 1847, 48 a runaway, a negro man 
who calls himself ALEXANDER GREEN. 
He isa very bright mulatto, with straight 
hair, 5 feet 1-2 inch high, and 35 or 40 years 
of age. Had on when committed, a suit of 
kersey, and coarse Monroe shoes—says he 

to a gentleman in the city of Balti- 
more by the name of Snyder, who lives at 
the Three-Sun Tavern. The owner, or own- 
ers, if any, are requested to come forward, 
prove property, pay charges, and take him 
away, or be will be released as the law di- 


rects. 
March 3. N. E. NICHOLS, Sh'ff. 


Tt is roperied that John Van Buren was 
offered a Foreign Mission, if he he would 
cease his to Cass; he replied that 
he greatly prefered the Home Micsionary ser- 
vice. 


WILLIAM SIMS. 











p If one known as a thief and an 
adulterer, is permitted to remain in fellowship 
with the church, then it may be said to the 
individual members of that church. “When 
thou sawest a thief then thou consentedst with 
him, and bast been partaker with an adulter- 
er.”” They are partakers of another man’s sins; 
they have contracted, not his identical guilt, 
but equal guilt. They are, indeed, guilty of 
theft and adultery as accessories after the fact. 

This principle way be applied to the 
charches in all cases where known sin in the 
church goes unrebuked. If a church permits 
a member who utters falsehood, or slander, 
or who neglects to fulfil his promises, or is 
covetous and takes usury, or is otherwise an 
extortioner, or is a sabbath breaker or intem- 
perate, or is guilty of other practice con- 
trary to the gospel of Christ; if a chureh per- 
mits such a person to remain in its commun- 





ion, then the several members become 
kers of his sins. They are equally guilty 
withhim. In fellowshiping him they fellow- 
ship the sins he commits. And thereis rea- 
son to fear that they will soon be led to com- 
mit the same sins. ‘A little leaven leaventh 
the whole lump.” 

This principle is applicable to the churches 
in reference to the sin of slavery. They that 
hold slaves in this country give fall and di- 
rect countenance to the slave-catching and 
man-stealing practiced in Africa, and hence 
participate in those crimes. Not only 
but, as every slave is, under God, the 
of himself, and is always present 
his stolen self, so every slavehol 
holding, and indeed, consta 


slaveholder in its commu 


of man-stealing. And the eharch that holds | “4 





fellowship with that ¢ 





hureh knowing that it 
And churches who hol 


equal guilt. 
d owehip with oth- 
er charches, that hold with others 
still, that have slaveholders in their bosom, 


knowing such to be the fact, are guilty of 
the ein of elavebolling. Tt matters not hew 
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yet distant church that 
Anpwingly holds fellowship with a series of 
churches that is at the other extremity of the 
series connected with a slayeholding chiiteh, 
has contracted the entire guilt of slavehol- 
ding. The only wa y for affiliated cherch 
in such a case to ayiod the eontraction of fur 
ther guilt, is, to rep nt r Hel 
draw its fellowship Y e ch 
ticipating in the 
commence gospel labor 
= hey of renew tls 
they have purged 
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ast. yet for all the intermediate wrong —— 
they might have prevented, and for all 
suffering of its victims, they are responsible, 
at least to impartial posterity.) is the 
day of false doctrines against human rights} 
the day when opinions, not only in exeu 
but in justification of slavery,are boldly a- 
vowed by those who, in the days of their re- 
volutionary fathers, would have blushed un- 
der the bare suspicion. Those who once 
condemned slavery as a deplotable evil, and 
lamented their inability to emancipate their 
country from its blighting infl » how 
boldly defend it—in Congress, i egis- 
latures, and the press of the slave States, 
through politicians and aspirants in re 
States, as a salutary institution, a hato 
condition, a divine ordinance, aapetioned by 
Revelation! And, as if this were not enough, 
they boldly insult the common sense of man- 
kind, Seemclsiniog that it is the best of all 
instita ‘for maintaining free government 
in purity and efficiency. Vic! the selt-styl- 
ed professors of the Democratic Republican- 
ism which is founded upon the natural e- 
quality of rights, and has the warrant of Re- 
velation in the command to do as they wou 
be done by, boldly urge their daily violation 
of these rights, of this injunction, as the cor- 
ner-stone of a government which Siekes soch 
rights for its foundation, And while thus 
boldly preaching these doctrines, they de- 
nounce all attempts te refute them as & viola- 
tion of their constitutional rights, as an inva- 
sion of their domestic hearth, as franght w 
insutrection, massacre to themselves, 
dissolution to this glorious confederaty. D. 
the poison of false doctrines infect livoel 
ders only, it might still fad an antidote in 
the purer principles of the free States, But 
the poison is doing its deadly wotk, in re- 
conciling even the free States to the guilt of 
slavery; Notthern politicians, born and train- 
at ) where | ry Was evar \ 
as a criminal of natoral rights, 
a severe moral and political will cena tell 
their constituents that it is necessary 10 the 
South; that the country can be afflicted re 
greater evils than slavery; that dissolution of 
the Union, an evil still more lable,* 
will inevitably follow any attempt of the Free 
States to arrest its p yher 
principles of a nation are falling be cor- 
rupting influences ; when, through 8e- 
ductions of interest, through dread of their 
responsibilities, a people renounce the pure 
sentiments, the higt aspirations “il once 
impelled and guided them, their institutions, 
however excellent, are of shott “na _— 


Freedom, God’s gift to manas the instrament 
of developing his noblest atiributes,of Cae 
ging his highest ditties, cannot animate cor- 
rupt hearts, ot guide perverted minds, ‘ie has 
naling wile 1 with Selfishness} no céngen- 
ity with injustice. If the first of poets ut- 
tated eternal truth in saying thet, wield 
‘Jove fixed it certain, that whatevet di 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth 
away,” 


so. is eternal trath fhvolved in the declara- 
tion, that, whoever robs another of his free- 
dom, his social individuality, throws away 
thore than half of his own worth. If without 
moral degradation, man cannot be enslaved, 
neither, without such degietation, can he be 
an enslavet. He cannot plunder, and be jus 
He cannot rob, and do as lie would be das 
by. He cannot close his eyes to the injus- 
tice, the robbery, without moral 


Then, as this contest between and 
might is speedily coming,and as ( 
sure of ultimate iridmph, diay be t i- 


ly overpowered, the duty of all it 
contend for right, is to consider this dap 
of temporary at, And to ¢ no 
forts for an immediate, ag aga 
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biting Slavery in the newly acquired territo- 
ries, and is to tie its hands against passing 
apy: The South at once clain this as an 
unequivocal ion to carry Slavery into 
those territories, A Governor and three judg- 
es are to be the law makers and jaw expoun- 
—said Governor and 
jointed by Polk, and of 
among the most deter- 
crupulous champions of 
_ Nobody can pretend to 

the Constitu- 











mined, wily, and § 
Slavery extensio 
doubt how they w 


lutions of ’98 don’t € F 
e conclusivel Slav 

anywhere and forever. 

may be taken to the Supreme 





ferent state of society; and was much en- 
couraged, for the people would not only hear, 


Congress is to pass no act or clause inhi- | but they would talk—ask questions, and pre- 


sent arguments in favor of their doctrines.— 
And I think 1 mistake not when I say that 


the great difficulty with them is their reli- , 


gion—a disposition to have every thing with 
which they have any thing to do, bear the 
same religious aspect as though it was a part 
of their religion itself, and to have every ser- 
vice performed by a person strictly orthodox- 


ers at the meetings. *Do you believe in 
prayer!’ Are you in favor of the Christian 
Sabbath!’ *Do you believe there is such a 
place as hell?’ &c. But in view of all the 





cure 
in which there is a clear majority of slave- 
holders, without counting the dovghfaces, 
who comprise nearly all the residue. We | 
are to t the arbitrament of this utterly | 
i ible, notoriously one-sided, and very 
limited body—five of the nine slaveholders, | 
and eight vf the nine partisans of the boss | 
doughface for President—in place of Con- 
gress, consisting of two hundred and ninety 
members, about <7 divided in politics, a 
from the I’ree States, and nearly all 
im ly dependent on the People. ‘The 
substitution is not at all fair.” 
* Bat you don’t mean to say that the Su- 
preme Court would warp the laws and mis- 


construe the Constitution to favor Slavery 1” , places that I have visited. ‘I'he people are this subject, and that he did not wish to 


Friend, we mean not to * speak evil of digni- 
ties ;’ but the Court of 1848 is not 
the court of n Marshall, Story, Smith 
Thompson, &. It is a very different body. 
And while we can’t say positively what the 
present judges will do respecting Slavery ex- 
armed rd say what they have done with 
regard to the Dor Question. That question 
was made to te powerfully against Clay 
vand in favor of Polk in 1844; it has since 
come y before ths Supreme Court, 
and was fully argued last winter. There was 
no way to decide it but one, as every intelli- 
jo knew, and the decision, by a 
ae would mee povenaly told 
Cars & company in the ng can- 
wn te the decision A Withteld—emoth- 
ered—concealéd. The delay is a political 
trick, to prevent the seasonable exposure of 
past tricks. We hav’t a very extensive con- 
fidence in either set of tricksters. 
The Supreme Court is to have final_j 
diction. But when shall it decide? 
want a decision at once. Every honest 
terest requires that the decisive verdict shall 
be rendered forthwith. The slaveholders 
want to know whether they can take their 
slaves to New Mexico and legally hold them 
there; free laborers want to know whether if 
they go there, they are to work in competi- 
tion with blacksmiths, carpenters, &c., who 
ere bought and sold at five to eight hundred 
dollars per head, with a liberal diseount to 
one who buys by the quantity. If the deci- 
sion shall be defered, the mere fact that slave- 
holders will have gone there expecting to 
hold their workmen as chaticls, will be urged 
a8 @ reason — Slavery should be perpetua- 
ted. They will clamor against an adverse 
decision as a confiscation of their property, 
and their brother slavebolders on the Supreme 
Bench will be inclined to sympathize with 


Let this bill pass as , and we shall 
have an immediate organization of each terri- 


ry Water hostile to Free 
and Free ves will be carried 
wat fosueceee’ to Wight «tail Socaeee 
wi a 

transaction. Then the Court has 
only to defer a decision until Slavery shall 


have become strong enough to organize State 

ses rg and apply for admission into 

Union. After that the Court may decide 

as 'y sees fit; Slavery will take care of it- 

of Freedom ! be not deceived! be 

not lulled to sleep! ‘The Senate is hopeless, 

but influence to bear on the House 
and this 


bill may yet be stopped 
there. No extension of Slavery!—N. Y. 
Tribune. 
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Bvevitze, Carroll co., July 28th, "48. 









Benzasin & Evizasetu: 


Dear Friends —I embrace the 
ment to give a sketch of my adventures 
hamanity’s cause in this section of the coun- 


try. This I can best do by a notice of some 
of the meetings that I have participated in. 


RY. 


" As to how moch there is, I will not say; but 
‘ve there much or little, it all appears to be 
of that kind that is not heard of, except in a 
political campaign; nor seen, except on elec- 
tion Not a person could I hear of, 
‘that held the Disunion views ; but notwith- 

‘all this, the meetings were well at- 
by the men of the place—for some 
a few women came. 1 urged upon 
those present, the fact that two professedly 


Piast eg in the field, and 
1 of opinion existed between them, 


i 


} 


cerned in the then assembled meeting, I was 


one party, and the avdience the other—that 
my was against every man, and every 
hand against me. I also insisted that 


one of the 


at least, must be wrong, 





old things that hold on to the affections of 
that people, there is yet hope in their case ; 
many of them were favorably impressed with 
the doctrines presented, and some of them 
will demonstrate their faith by their works 
in future life. Freedom is hastening on 
apace there, and just as those who are nomi- 
nally free, become free indeed, will Ameri- 
can slavery vanish away. 

The next meetings were held at Somer- 
field. This place is an exception to all the 


awfully wedded to sect and party, and so far 


as 1 could judge, unable, with but few ex-| 





Pp , to app d an important truth, or 
to comprehend an important idea. They are 
loyal subjects to the priest—willing to be en- 


slaved, and to pay for it at that. At this 


place a Liberty party Wesleyan priest took 
the platform in opposition to me. An afler- 
noon was spent in an interchange of thought 
on the competency of moral and political pow- 
er to remove the cursed system of American 


slavery. Iadvocated the omnipotency of moral | 
power, and its competency to remove any evil 
under which man suffers; and my opponent, | 


priest-like, put on a heavy blast of wind, and | 
did the best he could in the advocacy of po- 
litical power. What good may result from 
the meetings, I cannot tell, but think that all 
that was said by the champion of Liberty par- 


t down for Union” with the people 
ty “ we: people 
lly. 1: is due to say of my opponent, 


that he admitied the pro-slavery character of 


the Constitation ; and further, that he attend- | 


ed all the meetings that I held at Sarahville, 
at which I advocated the same views that I 
did at Somerfield. He was witness to all 
the excitement produced, and had opportuni- 
ty to present his views, but preferred to go 
seven miles from home to blow off his blast. 
The reason of all this was perfectly obvious 
to my mind, when I became acquainted with 
the society at Somerfield. It was congenial 
to my opponent, and in its best phase only 
susceptible of Liberty party sophistry. I 
think there is no hope for humanity at Somer- 


field. The Juggernaut wheels of Republi-| They were well attended, and very interest- |, 


can, tian, American Slavery may con- 
tinue to over bleeding hearts and crush- 
ed spirits until the universe grows sick at 


the sight, and I fear no move will be made 


upon the deeply buried sympathies of the re- | 


ligious people of that place. 

We next went to Sunsbury. Here the old 
saying, * that as iron sharpeneth iron, 80 doth 
the face of a man that of his friend,” was lit- 
erally fulfilled in my case. I met with true 
spirits—with humanity’s friends; and felt 
the change come over me, sufficiently at least, 
to enable me to say, that old (Somerfield) 
things had passed away, and behold all things 
had become mew. Here my hands were 
strengthened, and I had a mind to work, be- 
lieving that good would follow. I labored 
moral means alone could destroy 
d that all others were unjustifiable 










to show that political power was not ne- 
cessary in this case—that it could not be in- 
nocently used, in view of the Constitution 
being pro-slavery; and that physical coer- 
cion, or the sword, was always wrong.— 
Much good was done at the meetings. Some 
that had been wavering in their minds, were 
established in the good cause. 

At Somerton, I found some true spirits, 
but generally speaking, the people there at- 
tend to every thing before humanity. They 


common, and seem to think that all the good 
that comes to man, must come through Whig- 
ism, Methodism, ot some other sect or party- 
ism that can steal God’s image—imbrute 
Christ’s brother, and make 
American babes. Iam sorry to say that even 
many who profess to be the slave's friends 
in this place, are far behind the time—far be- 
low the true anti-slavery tide, and have but 
little care or concern about the matter. But 
still there is salt here that has not lost its sa- 
vor—a leaven that will leaven the whole lump 
of society, and make the desolate waste to 
blossom as the rose—cause many glad hearts 
to leap for joy, and add a peal to the mighty 
shout that shall proclaim the ultimate wi- 
umphant equality and glorification of man. 
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The next meetings that I notice, were held 
Millwood. Here we had quite @ demon- 

on of the present day religion, through 
grand orders, Methodism and Qua- 
Dur first meeting was held on Sat- 
ny in the Methodist Episcopal 
. Atits close I announced 
old a meeting on Sunday if 
Id be obtained, and left it 
to decide. After a mo- 
friend inquired of a Meth- 
ho was present, if the 
ied could be had for the 





He (the leader) turned 





ly religious. ‘This will appear from some of | 
the questions asked me by a priest and oth- | 


anti-slavery conflict. I also endeavor- | 


go the sect and party with all the devotion | 


pate, and observed that he hed ‘no solani to 
make, further than that if the subject of Dise 


union was to be discussed at the meeting, he_ 
would then have something to say. 1 ob-| 


served that that question would be discussed, 
The leader turned a Jittle uore pale, and re- 
plied that he had no more to say. Appeals 
were made time and again to him and other 
members of the society, but all to no purpose, 
| the house could not be had. Having an anx- 
| ious desire to have a comfortable place to 
hold meeting in, I attended the Hicksite Qua- 
ker meeting in the morning, to ask the grant 
of their house for the afternoon. I met with 
them—remained in the quiet with them for 
an hour or two; and when it was announced 
| by the shaking of hands that the meeting had 

closed, | arose and remarked that it was in 

anticipation to hold an anti-slavery meeting 

in the afternoon of the day, and as their house 

formed a beautiful retreat from the rays of the 

sun, | wished to know whether it could be 

had to plead the cause of humanity in, and, 

took my seat. After a moment's pause, an’ 
, aged woman rose and earnestly entreated that 
| the house be granted. Soon the priest took 
| the floor and remarked, that he thought the 
| society had long since expressed its mind 


members of this place is given to the mobo- 
crats. And I ain told that Liberty party men 
are among the inost assiduous in the justifi- 
cation of mobocratic rule. ‘The Methodist 
brethren, however, being disappointed in the 
numbers they had to contend against, aftet 
disposing of theireggs and rocks in the above 
manner, left the ground, and retired to srey- 
ers. 

Leesburgh ‘tias long been noted as an anti- 
slavery place, and there are many who love 
liberty, within her borders. At the same 
time, where grace abounds, sin much more 
abounds! Ido not believe there can be found 
in the realms of God, men whose hate of 
goodness and freedom exceeds that of scores 
in that village. But for all this, I have faith 
in truth, it is the strongest, and will gain the 
ascendancy. 

The next meeting was held in Columbiana. 
It is just in the midst of harvest; nature has 
bountifully supplied this part of her domain 
with things necessary to man’s welfare, and 
all seem busily engaged iu securing her bles- 
sings. Still quite a number left their fields 
and came, several miles round to attend the 
meeting in the afternoon. I did not expect 





ay intruder, nor’ did he wish to be 


hat, marched out, of 
and the dear flock followed hard afler, as, 


though moved thereto by instinct, or the tink- 
ling of a bell. And thas were the claims of 
humanity treated by the very anti-slavery 
Hicksite Quakers of Millwood. After this 
a tration, the ing was announced 
to be held somewhere under the free heavens. 
At the hour named, the people assembled in 
a grove near to the town, and there, whilst 
fanned bythe free breezes, we held a free 
meeting which will not soon be forgotten.— 
And, as if to add to the impression of the oc- 
casion, stood forth in bold relief the two sanc- 





tuaries that had that day been cleansed of | 


Humanity, Humanity’s Christ and Humani- 
ty’s God. ‘The free minds of Millwood had 
previously felt the need of a free house, and 
have now resolved to have one; and before 
noon the next day I was informed that more 
than one hundred and fifty dollars were ob- 
tained for that purpose. Soon will the tra- | 
velling friends of humanity not only find free 
minds in Millwood, but also a free house to 
' express their thoughts in. 
At Zanesville, I found the people at their 
| devotions—bowing before their altars, and 
doing homage to their Gods. No place that 
| T have visited, has more religion on Sundays 
_ than that, and I think no place North of St. 
, Louis, has less humanity--less of the spirit 
‘of Christ. We held three meetings there, 
the first two in the Wesleyan Room, and the 
| last one in the Universalist Meeting House. 


| ing. I endeavored to present to those in at- 
| tendance the deeply corrupt state of society, 
the evils that exist, the places of their great 
, security, and show who were most to blame 
for their continuance. This, of course, con- 
' fined me to the churches, religion, and priest- 
‘hood of the present day. Many endured 
sound doctrine very well, while others were 
| greatly troubled. None seemed more enrag- 
| ed than some of the Wesleyan friends, others 
| of them received the truth with gladness and 
| will bring forth fruit meet for repentance, not 
many days hence. 

| Dear friends, I would gladly detail still far- 
_ ther my adventures in this new field, but the 
| length of my article admonishes me to close 
| for the present. 

lam yours truly, 

N. N. SELBY. 


| Notes from the Leeturing Field. 


Haartrorp, July 23, 1848. ~ 
The meeting mentioned in my last to be 
| held in Leesburgh, met at the time announc- 
ed. It was larger in point of numbers than 
the generality of meetings at this season of 
the year. A number came quite a distance, 
| to give theit influence in favor of the slaves’ 
| redemption. For several days prior to the 
appointed time it was generally understood 
, that the meeting would not be allowed to con- 
vene. ‘Threats of the fnost violent character 
were freely made. While on the other hand 
it was avowed that the meeting would be 
held and protected at all hazards. : 





merchandize of of things of course created considerable ex- 


_citement, and brought togéther more than the 
| usoal complement of hearers. 
| I think the meeting was one of more than 
| common interest, aside from these things. I 
| had spoken perhaps half an hour, when the 
sound of the drum and the fife were heard, 
‘coming in the direction of the meeting.— 
, This caused some little excitement, which 
| however, was soon allayed. Soon the mob 
‘appeared in sight, and took their position, 
The roll of the drum and shrill scream of the 
fife did much to prevent me from speaking 
‘fora time. In addition to the above, unmer- 
' chantable eggs were thrown, and did the usu- 
al small damage to clothes, &g., while, lest 
| the former should fail of effect, large stones, 
| the size of a man’s fist, were harled into the 
assembly, however, without doing any seri- 
' ous damage. 
A few months ago, [ was sent to the coun- 
iy jail by the Methodists for asking a simple 
| question in one of their meetings: now, the 


| man who beats the drum is a Methodist in| 


| good standing, and } am told a clags leadcr 


in the same chareb, orged the the mob to put | 


us down. 







this, and was near an hour after the time ap- 
pent for meeting. At night there was al- 

so a good assembly of freedom-loving spirits. 
Quite\a good number of books were sold, 
and ali I believe, got their Anti-Slavery 
Strength renewed. 


From thence I went to Hubbard, in Trum- 
bull co., where arrangements had been made 
for the discuysion of the C al ques- 
tion. A persyn named Croy was to demon- 
Strate the perfect Anti-Slavery character of 
the Constitutios, There were but few out. 
Sul the meeting went on. 1 have been dis- 
appointed many imes in my life, but never 
was I so disappoipted as in this man. His 
arrogance and ignotance were unbounded.— 
Religious cant, and open wickedness, in the 
form of bitterness and dishonesty, composed 
the whole man. After his first speech (for- 
give me,) I stated to the audience that it was 
the first time I had ever felt myself entirely 
vanquished in one speech. I really felt my- 
self a ‘used up man.”’ Thad nothing to say 
in reply. 1 yielded the field and all the glo- 
ries of victory to my redoubtable opp t 





el 


| from Parker Pillsbury, received a short time 
| since. Our readers will be glad to have a 
| word from him again. 

* * * * * 

You know as much about our movements 
here as I could tell you. We have had great | 
gatherings, and most thrilling discussions at | 
the spring anniversaries. And passing events 
are a terrible basis for our present and future 
action. I would that in physical power we 
were all sons of Hercules. Never could our 
energies all be taxed to their utmost to better 
purpose than now. ‘The nomination of Gen. 
Taylor has unscaled the eyes of many a 
Whig. I have had them say to me, * Pills- 
bury, every word you have said about our 
party is true.” They say I talked so much 
worse than the rest, that it seemed to them 1 
must be doing it only to hear myself talk— 
but now they are convinced I was sincere.— 


| And moreover, that every utterance of mine 


was the truth of God. Most people are sur- 
prised that General Taylor has been nomi- 
nated. For my part, it seems to me the most 
natural thing in the world. It is, indeed, 
very surprising that any body should be sur- 
prised atit. And they will do worse yet.— 
They are like the new fledged drunkard, eve- 
ry excess is a true and terrible prophecy of 
greater eavesses to come, until the once gen- 
tle husband and tender father murders wife 
and children together, and then reels after 
them into eternity by drunken suicide. So 
shall it be with the Whig party. This hour, 
at the bidding of their Southern masters, they 
would (if they could) reduce to chattels eve- 
ry factory operative and every day laborer 
with no capital, ingNew England; tramp- 
ling every one of the claims of marriage, 
parentage, education, religion, under their 
feet. 

We are trying to expose them. We have 
just set on foot another ‘ Hundred Conven- 
tions” in New England. I hope the world 
will hear a good account of them. Such of 
them as are held on Sunday I hope to be able 
to attend. The Anti-Slavery cause has as- 
sumed new and more intensely interesting 
aspects this year than ever before. Never 


did I wish to labor in it so much as now. 
7 * * os _ 


PARKER PILLSBURY. 








I held an Anti-Slavery meeting next evening, 
and created some considerable excitement. 
The Baptist priest came to the rescue of the 
dear church, and offered to discuss the church 
question, which of course I was ready and 
willing to do. We meet on Wednesday 
morning at Hubbard to commence the dis- 
cussion. The gentleman's name is Barris; 
is said to be quite a popularman. Hubbard 
is a very dark pro-slavery place, and as a con- 
sequence needs labor. 

At Hartford, I held three meetings, one on 
‘Saturday and two on Sunday. On both even- 
ings the meetings were tolerably well attend- 
‘ed. The people are too religious here to at- 
tend Anti-Slavery meetings on the Lord's 
day. 

The place where the meetings were held, 
was under the Congregational church, whose 
preacher is a Liberty party-free-territory-Van 
Buren or any body else, abolitionist. I did 
not hold meeting in the morning, because I 
would not come in t with the g 
above, which had to cut bread and drink wine 
on the i I d my meeting 
at the hour the preacher said he would ad- 
journ, and in return for this, he neither an- 
nounced the meeting, came himself, or hard- 
ly any of his congregation. Still they are 
all abolitionists. At night the choir brought 
their instruments, &c., and made as much 
noise over head as well could be made, while 
we held meeting below. I did not hold meet- 
ing in the morning because I would not dis- 
turb them; they did hold meeting in the 
evening because they would disturb us. I 
am an Infidel—they are Christians! 

It was assigned as a reason by one of the 
members, why many of the pious people did 
‘not attend our meeting, was because they 
thought there was infidelity lurking behind. 
Shame upon such heartlessness. Such is 
Liberty party Congregationalism. I pity the 
slave in such hands. Baptism with water, 
eating bread and sipping alcohol, singing 
Psalms, hearing sermons and making oral 
prayers, is of infinitely more importance in 
the eyes of these “I am as good an abolition- 
ist as anybody” people, than redeeming their 
brother from bondage, or rescuing the image 
of God from under the brutal lash. 

Nothing so fearfully stands in the way of 
human progress, of the recognition of man’s 
rights, and universal brotherhood, as the re- 
ligion of this land. It is to all intents and 
purposes, inhumanity organized. 

A good deal of excitement is manifested 
by the people all through this region, on the 
free territory question. Taylorism and Cass- 
ism is at an awful discount. Universal at- 
tention is directed to the Buffalo Convention. 
Good will come out of the movement if the 
parties are faithful. It is a step towards the 
true position; still it is but a step. The 
road to freedom may lie through Buffalo, but 
it is not at Buffalo. 

Non-extension is a good thing, but it is 
not emancipation. I am afraid many will 
rest satisfied with the mere issue of free ter- 
ritory, and forgot the ery and fact of free 
men. Our mission is to keep public attea- 
tion to the great question of absolute emanci- 
pation. 








Yours, * af 





ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
SALEM, AUGUST 4, 1848. 
**T love agitation when there is cause for 
it—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 


tants of a city, saves them from being burned 
in their beds.”— Edmund Burke. 








O<> Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please cal] on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 





Annual Meeting. 

The 6th Annual Meeting of the WesTern 
Anti-Suavery Society will be held at Sa- 
lem, Columbiana Co., on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 
August, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Let a full representation of the slaves’ 
friends come up on this occasion from all 
parts of the Great West. ‘The political lead- 
ers are marshalling their hosts for a conflict, 
their followers are rallying by hundreds of 
thousands to the support of their party ban- 
ners. ‘Time, and money, and labor are ex- 
pended to secure their object. And shall the 
friends of Freedom, whose faith should be 
strong in the power of Truth, be lukewarm 
and indifferent while politicians are so ear 
nest in their labors, so untiring in their zeal? 
The events of the past year should encourage 
us to renewed effort, for every movement of 
importance which has been made, having any 
bearing upon the question of slavery, fore- 
shadows the destruction of the system, and 
the oppressors feel that it is so. ‘The politi- 
cal parties will make a desperate effort to save 
themselves from the destruction their corrup- 
tion has brought upon them; and the efforts 
of the abolitionists to maintain and enforce 
the Right should be proportionably great.— 
Arrangements should be made at the coming 
meeting to continue the anti-slavery agitation 
by the lips of the living speaker, and to ex- 
tend more widely the circulation of the So- 
ciety’s paper—the Anti-Slavery Bugle. Let 
none of the friends who can be there, absent 
themselves for any light cause, for the pre- 
sence of all, afid the counsel of all is desira- 
ble. : 

Besides the friends of Liberty in the West 
who will be present on the occasion, Henry 
C. Waicut and Cuas. C. Burveren are ex- 
pected to be in attendance, and perhaps other 
representatives of the East. 

LOT HOLMES, 

Recording Sec’ry. 


The Fair. 

As the women of Salem will be very much 
engaged in providing for the entertainment of 
their guests, it would be desirable to have 
those from abroad take the principal charge 
of the Fair. Will the members of the Pair 
Committee, and those who design to assist 
them meet at the house of James Barnaby, 
the evening previous to the annual meeting ! 
The Mt. Union friends, we are happy to 
learn, design bringing ready cooked provi- 
sions to expose for sale; if some from other 
towns will unite with them, perhaps this de- 
partment of the Fair may be made as profita- 








ble as any other. 


} as leborers in bie 


—— 


The sympathy of all or neatly al] the church (<r The following is an extract of a letter | How shall Slavery be Abolished ? 





How? Why esall moral evils are abolish- 
ed—by creating righf feelings and inducing 
right action on the part of those who are now 
engaged in sustaining it. And how shall 
this necessary remodelling of public senti- 
ment be effected? Right feeling can only 
be created in others by the efforts of those 
who themselves feel right; right action can 
only be induced by the efforts of those who 
themselves act right. If you wish toimpress 
a truth upon your neighbor, you must speak 
it to him, aye, and act it in his presence.— 
Those so-called reformers who hide their 
light under a bushel will never enlighten the 
world. If you have the truth, it is yours to 
use, not to hoard. You have no more right 
to withhold it from your brother, than you 
have to deny him wholesome bread when you 
see him eating that which will destroy his 
life. Reformers have to do, as well as to be; 
and it is a cause for regret that many who 
claim the name, are content to be the passive 

ipient of principles instead of the active 
expounders of them. We wish it were not 
so. 

Reader, do you claim to be an abolition- 
ist? If you are one, we know that your con- 
version to anti-slavery has been a blessed 
thing for you. Have you made pecuniary 
sacrifice? What of it! Has your character 
been vilified, your reputation assailed !— 
What of it! This is the debi! account only ; 
is thére no per contra? Have not the en- 
larged views you take of humanity, your 
clearer perceptions of the rights and duties 
of man, your better appreciation of the God- 
conferred title of nobility which is stamped 
upon every human brow, more than compen- 
sated you for the sacrifices you have made, or 
may be called upon to make? There is a 
purifying, a sanctifying power in abolition- 
ism to all who have been truly baptized into 
the faith; and it is strange that all who have 
experienced it are not more desirous to ex- 
tend its blessings to others. 

Among those who profess to be opposed to 
slavery, is a numerous class who utterly re- 
fuse to do aught for its extinction. “ God 





,| will abolish it in his own good time,” say 


they, ‘‘and God’s time is our time, and we 
will patiently abideit.”” There is alsoamong 
those known and generally recognized as ab- 
olitionists, persons who do not say with their 
lips they will do nothing to destroy slavery 
bnt who come as near it as possible by their 
actions, or rather by their lack of action.— 
Their conversion to abolitionism is the end, 
instead of the beginning of their anti-slavery 
life; they rest from their labors before they 
have entered upon them, as though they ex- 
pected that God, by some miraculous inter- 
position, would break the fetters from the 
slave, and thus relieve them from their duty 
vineyard. ‘Thts class may 
be small, but are there not many who are 
more than half converted to this doctrine of 
inglorious inactivity, who have forgotten that 

* Rest is not quitting the busy career; 

Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere!” 

By what means, reader, was your conver- 
sion wrought? Was the revelation of your 
duties accompanied by the thunder ane light- 
nings of Sinai? was it visible upon the hea- 
vens, as the Cross which Constantine saw 
there? or did an angel bear the message to 
you? It would not be hazardous to affirm 
that it came by ordinary means—by the lips 
of the living speaker, either in the public 
hall or at the fireside circle, or in the charac- 
ters of light enstamped by the mighty press 
and sent abroad upon the wings of the wind. 
It is true that these means may only have 
awakened inquiry, not convincing, but incit- 
ing to investigation which resulted in con- 
vincement. Sobe it. They were not the 
less necessary agencies ; and it is properand 
indispensable that the means which led to 
your conversion, be employed for the conver- 
sion of others, and you will admit that this 
is at least desirable. So think the active 
members of the Western Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, and they ask you to contirfle the agencies 
that resulted in, or aided your conversion, 
and which even now you desire to have em- 
ployed for your own benefit, to renew and 
strengthen your faith, to furnish you with 
additional facts and arguments, or to gratify 
your desire to hear truth boldly and eloquent- 
ly spoken. 

We know there are those who are opposed 
to sustaining an anti-slavery press in any 
other way than by giving them money for 
value received, and who object in toto to pay- 
ing for the services of an anti-slavery lecturer ; 
but we have never yet heard any valid reason 
for their opposition. If they felt that the cir- 
culation of an agricultural paper, would bene- 
fit each of them $10 a year, they would be 
willing to give the half of that, at least, for 
its support. Do they refuse to do as much 
for an anti-slavery paper because it does not 
put ten dollars in their purse every year !— 
They cannot deny that it elevates the moral 
sentiments of community, aids in the deliver- 
ance of the slave, and does a work, the im- 
portance of which cannot be estimated by a 
dollar and cent standard. And the abolition 
of slavery wi/l put money into every man’s 
purse; and that is a penurious and most 
ruinous policy which refuses to scatter the 
seed wheat because the harvest cannot be 
immediately gathered. The Jugglers of In- 
dia can plant the seed of a fruit, produce the 
germ, the tree, the blossom, the ripened fruit 
all in the space of half an hour. Abolition- 
ists are no jugglers; they have seed-timefor 
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the planting, and harvest-time for the qatar The last Effort of the Slave Power. 
ing, and they who sow ir: faith shall reap in| 
joy- , Yes, the last effort, for should the move- 
But then to pay_a man for teaching anti- | ment recently originated in the Senate, or ra- 
slavery traths—for holding anti-slavery meet- | thor which was first proclaimed there, prove 
ings! Are not anti-slavery meetings a8 imM- | successjyl, slavery will henceforth govern | 
portant as the meetings of school children hig country without an effort so long as the 
with their teachers? Does it not require 8 Union exists. ‘The signs in the political 
much time to attend to them? Is not the word have alarmed the South—she sees in 
labor therein as great? No objection is made them the evidences of a strong under-eurrent 
to paying the man who teaches the A. B. C, | threatening danger to the darling institution, | 


of the primer ; wihiy should he not as well be | and they feel that something must be done, 





| the title after all, and will have to be content 


with his sobriquet of * Rough and Ready.” _ 


To Correspondents. 
_E. H. Please say to the Society he repre- 
sents, that the half column article referred to, 
has already been reviewed in our columns at 


considerable length, more than an entire page yotes of the General and Annual Conferen- 8cabbed and festering, the whe le of t 
We ces, Mr. Wesley’s rule on thi ject, which contaminated region. ‘The inhab } 


having been given up for this purpose. 
presume he was not aware of this fact, or he 
would have seen the impropriety of thus over- 
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Temperance Movement. { 
— { 
In the Pastoral Address of the General 
Conference of the M. E. Chareh, is the fol- 
‘lowing passage: i 
| We think it proper to call your attention 
| toa charge in one of the General Ruler of 
our united societies. We allude to the one 


{ 


| On intuXicating liquors. By the concurrent 


prohibits buying and selling, ell as using | 
_ spirituous liquors as a bevergge, has been re-- 
stored. ‘To the restoration of this rule we 











system as an inestimable privilege. The! John Van Buren, in a Genesee speech 
people of Oregon claim # a mght; the | says, ‘* ]t would almost seem as if there were 
people of New Mexico and California beg it | something in the i of human slaves 
asa boon. ‘The people of the free States, | ry which depressed rm al as well ae 
with unexampled unani claim for them- | the energy and enterprise of the white race: 
selves and their children these territories | Look over the race of ‘this country, its local 
should be preserved as the field of free labor. | legislatures, its courte, ir, Congtess, in all 
‘On the other side, some thrée hundred thou- | the departinents of liter ‘ 
sand slaveholders clain the fight to inocu- | arts, and without u 
late with the leprosy with gh they are | names, does nota gia 
of this nation, like t 
lie above the beit?*”” 
































with horror from the proffered i 
The people of tlie free States, whose 


tion they invoke, insist upon it that thes ~’—This man, whose native 





| felt driven, as well by the propriety of the holders should keep their disease at home, | abi : of a high order, but wh though 
thing as by the force of public sentiment.— | make mach of it there, if they can; cure | tWice elected to the New York 
Consistency of conduct, and a regard to our | themselves when and how they please, or be | has long been known as a rowdy and bully. 


burdening our readers. 


paid who teaches the A. B. C. of abolition j and done immediately for its preservation.—_ 
K. D. and J. & S. of L. They are credit- 


ism? No one thinks it improper tocompen- j¢ possible they must forestall the action of 





sate him who lectiires on the motion of the | Whig and Democratic bolters, and smother ed om our books for $1 each— paying to No. 


heavenly bodies ; \why should not he becom- 41. watch word of ** Free Territory,” which, 
pensated who lectuires on the motion of earth- ji1-4 ihe fire-searred cross of Scotland, has 
ly bodies, and the character of earthly insti- | passed from hill-top to hill-top, summoning 
titions } “Ho whe |téathes the geography of the people to the contest. To accomplish 
pee earth, who tell: of its divisions and sub- | this, they selected Senator Bright of Indiana, ' 
divisions, is not ex pected to do it for nought; Vio poids slaves in Kentucky, and instruct- 
why should he wlio explains the moral ge- | 
ography of the upiverse labor without pay ? sion on the part of 
He shanld net, if his necsssitios demandt-is 5 which while seeming to give something to 
ead hawaver \the-(oppaeie iden wes origh: | 4, North, binds them yet more firmly to sla- 
nated, we fear it ie too often nurtured by an | very. He accordingly made his proposition, 





ed him to prop a . a conces- 


r 
both North and South, 


ungenerous and selfish feeling. If anti-sla- whighawas Certainly a° very modest one, for! ¢ 


very lecturers should be sent abroad, they | 
should be sustained; and if God will n 
send ravens to brisig them and their families | 
bread, itis because he designed that aboli- 
ticntete eheeld! de wee — have Case | mitted, as well as into the firsttwo. ‘This, | 
‘Ths Sates, a -qpen fe qualified gublicly to is what the South calls a compromise; and | 
sdvesate the einen 'of the slave, is no ress0n | there is not a robber in creation, but who, un- 
that a greater sacrifice should be demanded . 
of him than of the farmer, the merchant, the | 
mechanic, the manufacturer. When these | 
are ready to giv@ without reservation all the | 
products of their loom, their shop, their store, | 
aat-thils Salts io, andes 0 pre Rome | Compromise, is a favorite word with the} 
clavery, danan,' Gta, 0d = We then, may | American people., Slavery became a nation- | 
they Sains as -Be-emnbelavety lecteres (al institution by its magic power, the prece- 
give up all. i 


, aise ‘dent of admitting new slave States into the 
Ot er ep eberes 3. Ger eaters | Union was established in the same way; and 


w Mexico, Calafornia and O- 


to act on the same principle, and to s0 com- | 
promise matters with the man he desired to 
rob, as to agree not to sfeal the third horse | 
provided the two others were given him. 


that deserves to !ye paid for the work he per- | 


201—though we neglected to acknowledge 
the amount in our last receipts. 

E. W. We of course cannot judge of his 
articles unti] we see them, and can make no 
promise. He will understand that our col- 
umns are not open to the discussion of the 
character of any church ceremonies or the 
theological opinions of any class or person, 
except so far as they have a beating upon 


_ slavery, or are designed to illustrate that sys- 


tem. 
The paper is sent as directed—the 
price is $1 if paid on the recept of Ist no.— 


egon have all prohitifted slavery, he might | $1,25 within three months. Were glad to 
as well have demanded that its introduction | pooeive his letter, and rejoiced to ears that | while we recommend a strict observance of , But what do they give up? Nothing at all. ; 
into the last named territory should be per- jo45 R, Bowles has been making his mark in; this rule, and ask your faithful and strenuous 


Indiana. In regard to his enquiry ;—C. C. 
B. and H. C. W. we believe do net design 
going further West than Ohio at this time. 


der similar circumstances, would be willing phe book advertised, has not y¢t been pub- reasonable forbearance with delinquents, and 


lished, at least we have not seenit. Itcould 


| be sent by mail—postage probadly from 4 to 


Scents. Wish he could come come to the 


‘ meeting—it would be pleaseut to have a re- | 


presentative from his neiguborhood. 


General Items. 





forms, it is the anti-slavery lecturer. He 
leads a hard life, He is compelled to fore- 
go, in a great de; sree, the enjoyments of home, 
he must buffet single-handed, the powers of 
oppression ; and, worse than this, he is chill- 
ed by the indifference of some professed 
friends, and grieved by the unmerited re- 
proaches and fault-finding of others, His 
bread is not onl y earned by the sweat of his 
brow, but is to.) often eaten with heaviness 
of heart, 

Friends of th) slave, will you not think of 
these things ere you come up to the Annual 
meeting, and may it not be hoped that you 
will ably sustaim and greatly extend those 
agencies which you yourselves have cause to 
bless. Cries fir help are coming up from 
every quarter—] abor is greatly needed, and 
the laborers are but few. Look around you 


at the recent de velopements in the poliucal | 


world; these art: the result of just such agen- 
cies a8 the West ern Society has long employ- 
ed. They are the fruits of no miraculous in- 
terposition, but have sprung up from seed 
that was long siiace sown by those who have 
learned what we should all strive fully to 
comprehend :—'I"hat without labor, nothing 
ean be wrought; without sacrifice, nothing 
can be gained; aind that the hope of the pre- 
sent, will germi:sate in the future. 


Entertainmesit for Man and Horse. 


Plenty of it without doubt, as all who 
come to the annisal meeting may ascertain 
for themselves. ‘Those who have thus far 
been consulted isa relation to the matter, say, 
they can entertain, some two, some four, 
some a dozen, sce twenty five, some forty 
and some fifty. One says, “1 will fill house 
and barn, which are both large, beds and hay- 
mow.” Anothes says “I will turn away none 
who can get through my meadow bars.” A 
third, and a stroug Liberty party man too, 
says “I will entertain all who are not other- 
wise provided for.” 

So crowd in, iis many as chose; you will 
‘find the hospitality of Salem and vicinity, as 
elastic as the consci of some of the pro- 
slavery politiciams. (~-Those who wish to 

be provided with places of entertainment, 
will please call either on Howell Hise, Co- 
lumbiana road, a few steps east of the village; 
Edmand Smith, at Gaskill’s corner, or James 
Barnaby, Green St. near the District School 
House. . 

The members of the Committee on enter- 
tainment, and of the Committee on Tent &c. 
will meet at Liberty Hall, on Sunday 13th of 
August, at 3 o'clock P. M. when it is hoped 
the room will be crowded by those who feel 
an interest in their proceedings. 

Grawam’s Macazine for Augast.—This 
is embellished with their engravings. “The 
Departure” which illustrates a tale by Mrs. 
Stephens—who by the way is writing an ad- 
mirable story which is now being published 
in the Sat. Eve. Post—“The Sisters,” which 
form the subject ot a poem by G. G. Fos- 
ter; and a portrait of Maria Brook the poe- 
tess. 

Herbert, Street, Simms, Grisworld, Pro- 


now a third compromise of a similar charac- 
ter is proposed, pleting the infernal trini- 
ty. Itis by compromise that American sla- 
| very lives, and moves, and has its being—a 
| compromise at once disgraceful’ and ruinous 
to those who sold the birth-right of their 
brother for a mess of political pottage. 

Much anxiety is ifested i lat 





in t 
the fate of Senator Bright’s proposition.— 
There need not be; for when, since this Un- 
jon was established, has slavery failed to se- 
cure what she was determined to have? It 
bullying will not effect it, if intrigue cannot 
succeed, compromise does up the work. ‘The 
adoption of the proposition may do the North 
service, by showing them how vain is every 
struggle they make for freedom while they 
hold political fellowship with men thieves, 
and recognize their right to legislate for the 
nation. There was some excitement when 
the Constitutional promise was adopted, 
some when the Missouri compromise was 
adopted ; and it is hoped that the adoption of 
a third will illustrate the truth of the warn- 
ing proverb, “* Beware of the third time.” 
Nothing, however, short of Disunion will be 
an effective remedy, if the proposition to give 
New Mexico and California to the slave pow- 
er is acceeded to. The case of the North 
would then be as hopeless as was that of the 
re-ceptured slaves of the Pearl—dragged 
away from the issue of Free Territory, bound 
hand and foot in the prison of Congressional 
compromise, and forced to become * chattels 
personal to all intents, purposes, and con- 
structions whatsoever.” 





° 





Geverat Tavior.—This Louisiana slave- 
holder, or *‘ farmer hero,” as he is poetically 
termed—meaning, we suppose, that he wa- 
ters the earth with haman blood, and en- 
riches it with human flesh, and reaps his 
harvest of mortality—is in great danger of 
becoming a saint without his knowledge and 
probably without his consent. A Rev. Mr. 
L. has written a certificate in which he tes- 
tifies that the General is “in geligion strict- 
ly orthodox,” of which we have no doubt ;— 
that he “ maintains on all occasions the habit 
of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks,” which we can scarcely credit, while 
we have so much testimony to the contrary 
before us; that “if elected, he will do more 
for peace and emancipation than any northern 
man would be allowed to do,”’ which is not 
saying much, seeing that northern men are 
not * allowed” to do anything; that he has a 
“decided preference for the ¢nstitutions and 
customs of the North,” which is rather sin- 
gular for a man who has not only been fight- 
ing to extend the institutions and customs of 
the South, but who personally sustains them ; 
* that he ig a bright exception to the common 
practice of profaneness in the army,” which 
means that “give ’em hell, damn ‘em” is 
but an expression of righteous indignation 
against the ungodly papists of Mexico; and 
that he “is the decided friend of Christiani- 
ty and Christian institutions,” as especially 
evinced by the fact that many of his princi- 
pal battles were fought on Sunday. 

We'shall not pretend to dispute ihe claim 
of the General to saintship, as we are not 





The Burra Burra Copper Mine, South 
Australia, has been worked for eighteen 
months ; their original cost, together with the 
expense of working them amounting to £75,- 
000. ‘The total value of the ore procured, is 
£150,000. The directors have declared two 
dividends of 50 percent, and are about de- 
claring another of 100 per cent. 


The suspension foot bridge across Niagara, 
below the Falls, which has recently been 
completed, is crossed and recrossed by nu- 
merous visitors, On a recent occasion when 
four men were passing, the wind, which 
sometimes sweeps in tremendous gusts down 
the gorge in which the bridge is ded, 


moral and religious responsibilities, would | 
permit no longer delay. Methodism was at! 
the first far in advance of the general opinion * 
in regard to the use of ardent spirita, and it | 
would be a shameful act of dereliction now , 
to fall in the rear. It has become the belief | 
of almost all enlightened and pious persons | 
that the manufacture and sale of intoxicating | 
liquors, as well as their use, for a beverage, | 
are. inconsistent with an elevated standard of | 
morals, as well as with sound views of | 
Christian obligation, It is, therefore, our | 
decided opinivn that no or sup- | 

should be given, nor ecclesiastical justi- | 
fication extended, to a practice sv utterly in-| 
ya to the safety and well-being of socie- | 








nd ryingge to individual character and | p'ft and honorable on 


in this world and the next, 


ae that which is herein condemned. But 


| Co-operation to render it practivally efficient, 
| Still, as its restoration is recent, and must 
| have somewhat the nature of a retrospective 
| orex post facto law, we also recommend a 


| also kindness and gentleness in the mode of 
| its enforcement. ‘These remarks have a spe- 
| cial reference to thowe who were engaged in 
, the ow business prior to the restoration of 
| the rule. It will be well to allow them a 
reasonable time to withdraw their capital, 
and invest it in some other occupation.— 
What may be considered a reasonable time 
will depend on circumstances, which we 
must leave to your consideration. Be mild 
and gentle, yet decided, with offenders. It 
| is better to save a soul, if practicable, than 
to cut him off without hope of remedy; and, 
on the other hand, we must not let the whole 
Chorch suffer for the seculiar interest, or the 
perverseness of a few incdrrigible delin- 
quents.” 

This is a good move, and the church is en- 
titled to all the credit it claims for it. Those 
who ere out of the sectarian church, and are 
laboring to promote reforms in it, should be 
encouraged by the admission the extract con- 
tains, respecting the force of public opinion, 
to continue their exertions. For it appears 
that the M. E. Church was “driven” to the 
restoration of Wesley’s rule ‘tas well by the 


propriety of the thing, as by the force of pub- 


lic senti 7] add 





struck it with such force as to turn it upside 
down. The menclong to the wires until 
assistance was sent for to the Falls, a mile 
and a half distant, when the bridge was righ- 
ted, and they relieved from their perilous sit- 
uation, 


There is a hospital at Zurich for patients 
affected with Hydrophobia ; out of 223 who 
have been admitted there, but four died.— 
The remedy which is found to be so effica- 
cious, is said to be a solution of two table 
spoonsful of fresh chloride of lime in half a 
pint of water, with which the wound is con- 
stantly bathed. 


The Legislature of Wisconsin has given 
the State printing toa couple of boys aged 
1A and 16. 


—Lord Arburthout—has been guilty of for- 
gery. 


The Penitentary at Columbus is to be so 
lighted with gas that each prisoner will have 
a light to read by until 10 O'clock. 


The “Scientific American” contains an ac- 
count of a village in England—Lower Haugh 
—which is situated over a coal bed that has 
been burning for the last twenty years.— 
Some apprehension is felt as to the ultimate 
fate of the village, but many of the inhabi- 
tants appear to have become used tok, In 
many plages the ground is heated to the pro- 
per temperature for a hot bed, and two ctops 
of potatoes have been raised from it in ove 
season. Some of the houses gre filled with 
warm air, which is as strongly charged with 
sulphur as though it came from regions yet 
lower. 


It is computed that the omnibus drivers of 
New York receive nearly $4400 daily from 
their passengers. 


‘The great bell of Moscow weigs 414,000 
pounds; while the largest bell in the United 
States does not much exceed 5,000. 


Gen. Scott will not be court martialed at 
present, the charges preferred against him 
having been withdrawn. 











Arriictinc.—Governor Johnson of South 
| Carolina, has, as we learn from the papers 
| recently lost twenty of his children by Gre ; 
| the house in which they were left was born- 
j ed, and sad to relate they all perished in the 


fessor Maffit, and G. S. Burleigh—a new | sufficiently sequainted with what qualitiesen- flames. This was indeed an afflicting dis- 


contributor, and the brother of Chas. C. | title a man to canonization. We have heard | i 


Burleigh—are among the writers for this No. 
which is got up with the usual taste and tal- 


of his children destroyed 


‘of angels being painted with red breeches, | #t one fell awoop! His friends and neigh- 
, and it may be all right to have a saint with , bors doubtless sympathise with him in bis 


ent which the proprietors of the work fur- | cocked hat, epauletis, and sword, but it does | bereavement, aad unless he is rich enough 


nish monthly specimens to their patrons. 


| not exactly square with our notion of Chris- | to bear the loss, will do something to make 


Lixe 70 Lixe.—The Butehers of Phila. tianity. We wish we had room for the cer- | it up, for we neglected to state that the Go- 
delphia turned out in their professional cos. | tificate, for it is acuriosity inits way, thoagh | Vernor is an American patriarch who values 
tume, to receive with due honor the volun- doubts will be raised whether St. Peter wil) his childreo—soch, at least, as were destroy- 
teer butchers who were returning from the | receive it as avthentic, as it is semi-anony- | ed—at the market price for which young ne- 


slaughter house in Mexico. 


| meus; so Saint Zachary may fail in getting goes cell, 


A member of the British House of Peers | 


Gap To see 1t.—We were somewhat sur- 
prised, though rejoiced, to see a correspon- 
dept of the *Ohio Observer” take such ultra 
ground in relation to the duty of church 
members in relation to slavery, as is contain- 
ed in an article on our first page. The editor, 
of course, does not agree in sentiment with 
his correspondent, and attempts to answer 
his argument. This will, toa certain extent, 
awaken enquiry and discussion in the minds 
of some of the readers of that paper, and 
thus the cause of Truth, which needs but a 


benefitted thereby. 


Jane G. Swissienm has retired from the 
general supervision of the “ Pittsburgh Sa- 
turday Visiter,” but will still continue to do 
up the miscellaneous editorials for it. Its 
political and husiness department will in fu- 
ture be under the supervision of W. EK. Ste- 
venson and J. W. Errett; and the paper is 
now pledged to the support of the nominee 
of the Bufiglo Convention of the 9th, be he 
Tom, Dick, or Harry. The retiring editor— 
if we may call her so—says : 

“We told the Liberty men in our first 
number, that the political department of the 
Visiter was at their service, to conduct as 
they pleased; and they have pleased not to 
trouble themselves aboutit. e stated also, 


lepers forever, if notwithstanding the scorn | —a b*hoy ot the first water—has beet tecem- 
of mankind, that condition please them; only | ly converted, and, it is said, intends td attach 
that they shali not infect the new districts at; huself to the ministry. At present be is 
present unpolluted, and which they look to lecturing on Temperante. Having forsaken 
as the inheritance of free laboresa, And now | bis cups, he now wears a broad brimmed hat 
these gentlemen gravely come forward and | 4 snaff-colored coat, and a white neck-tie.— 
say, * het us compromise this matter, We | Blackatune Chronicles és 


will not inoculate the peaple of Oregon, since 
they and you objectto it xo strongly, provided | a 
Anti-Slavery Meetings. 


we may at our pleasure force the leprosy up- | 

on these Mexicans and Californians. We | 

will not drive free labor from Oregon, so that | Seah c y : 

you will permit us to monopolize California | Henry C.. Wright, the Apostle of Peace, 

and New Mexico.” | and Charles ©. Burleigh, the eloquent Anti- 
This in substance is the proposition which Slavery Advocate, will hold meetings at the 

we ure asked to accept a8 liberal on their following places, viz: at f 

th sides, Whatwe | 


are to surrender is plain enough. ‘Two large | be wa ty Harrloon be ine u 
provinces are to be abandoned to slavery.— | Muthera 26 & 87 
’ 


Slavery has no legal existence in» square All of the above meetings will commenca 


} br of the whole territory they would divide. | on the first day at2 P. M. and on the od ~ 


hey offer only to abandon a preposterous | day at 10 A. M. 
attempt to force ils introduction into what 
Mr. Benton styled * the hypérborean region” | 
of Oregon ; an attempt instituted for the sole | 
purpose of making its subsequent abandon- : : ; : 
ment the’ pretext for dopdeding a real con- possible, Now is the time to agitate, 
cession from the North. ‘They made anout-| ‘Those owing for the Bugle, or from whom 
Tageous proposal at the beginning, and then | pledges are due to the Western A. 8. Society, 
claim credit for moderation because they | can avail themselves of the opportunity al= 
agree to fall back from it, on condition that | forded by these meetings to pay to 
we shall recede, not from any new pretension, | Samu. Bavooxe 
but from maintaining the established condi- | 
tion of things. * 
The project in one sense and one only isa 
compromise; it involves a recantation of 
principles by every party to it. Mr. Bri 


The friends of Reform are requested 
to make all necessary arrangements for 
the meetings, and give as wide a notice ag 








ellie, Books! Books! 
An assortment of Anti-Slavery and some 





fair field in her combat with Error, will be | /”4 





that if they left the matter to us, we would 
agree with the National Era. This we did, | 
because we always had admired Dr. Bailey's | 
political course; and never seriously disa- 
greed with him about wy thing, but Mrs. 

thworth’s stories, € now redeem this | 
pledge, and take the position which the Era | 
eccupies on this question. By so doing we! 
tole s of our own judgment, pub- | 
the same time become rel 
of and mental toil, which must soon | 
have pat an end to the life of the Visiter, or: 
its editor. Our barnburning friends appoint | 
able political editors, who take the whole 
business department off our hands, and leave | 
us nothing to do but write about whatever | 
we please. 


From the Rochester Democrat. | 
The Proposed Compromise. 


Senator Bright, of Indiana, has introduced 
a proposition for a settlement of the sone 
in respect to slavery in Oregon. He offers | 
to purchase the assent of the South toits pro- | 
hibition in that territory, by conceding its in- | 
troduction inte all that jon of New Mexi- | 





of Commerce, a print which ne- 
Ver in its most unguarded —— ts, — ps yed 
a particle of sensibility to the dictates of prin- 
or the instincts of manliness, urges the 
of the North to itsadoption. I: whines 
dolorously about sectional divisions and dis- 
after all, 


1 
F 


' The people of 
gon, the people of New Mexico, the people. 
of California, have all prohibited slavery by. 
their legislation. They claim 
freedom from the abomination of that accursed: 





is in favor and confidence with Lewis 
and one of his most prominent supporte 
The doctrine of Mr. Cass, as he w 
it understood at the North, is, that the ques- 
tion should be left to the people of the territo- 
ries. This plan takes it from their control 
entirely. 

The doctrine of Calhoun, Yaney, West 
cott, and their followers is, that Congress 
has no power whatever to legislate for the 
exclusion of slavery in any territory. ‘This 
propositi des it. It consents to the 
exercise of that power in respect to Oregon, 
and that consent is valueless unless the pow- 
er exists independent of consent. A new 
Constitution cannot be made in this way, and 
if this act of Congress is not, as they have 
pretended, warranted by the Constitution, 
they may and will introduce slaves into Ore- 
gon with impunity. 

The day of compromises is past. “The 
new territories are devoted to freedom, ‘The 
extension of the Ordinance of 1707 f Po 
Pacific coast may not be accomp 
session ; but we trust that no bill for the go- 
vernment of the new domain can be enacted 
that does not assert the principle. 





The Compromise Ahead. 


The Senate has elected the following Se- 
lect Committee of Eight on the subject of 
Siavery in the Territories, viz : 

Joun M. Crayton, Del. Jesse D. Bright, 


John C. Cathoun, 8. €. 


Josepa R, Un- 
perwoop, Ay. ’ 


Samve. S. Pueirs, Vt. David R. Alchi- 
son, Me. 

Daniel S. Dickinson, N. Y. Jouw H. 
Crark, A. 1. . 


Here are four Senators of each pr 
ken equally from the Free and Slave States. 
The semblance of fairness is thus preserved, 
but the substance is wanting. Bright was 
chosen by Indiana but is a slaveholder in 
Kentucky, and has thos far represented his 
five stock much more faithfully than his con- 
stituents. Dickinson got infrom New York, 
but nobody would have suspected it from his 
votes. ‘They would rather argue him a Sen- 
ator from our “dark-haired sister,” Texas, 
whose entry into the Union he so vam 
and admiringly trumpeted. He is a natural- 
born Doughface, and could do mach dirtier 
work than has yet been imposed on him with- 
out any sacrifice of principle, dignity or in- 
clination. Add these to the three slavehol- 
ders Calhoun, Underwood and Atchison, and 
the Committee will stand five in favor of le- 
galizing Siavery in the new ‘Territories to 
three (Clayton, Phelps and Clark) against. 
So the North is sold as usual, and a bill ex- 
tending the dominion of Slavery is morally 
certain to be reported and—so far as the 
Senate is concerned—passed. 

Of the House we have still hopes. Most 
of its members are on the eve of asking a re- 
election, while many will be watched by 
their constituents and any unfaithfulness 
promptly visited on the head of their candi- 
date for President respectively. We cannot 
yet believe, therefore, that any bill for Slave- 
ry Extension in the guise of a Compromise 
will be wormed through the House. But 
there is danger that wales the pretence of de- 
ferring the whole subject to the action now 
proposed, the Oregon bill will be got through 
one if not both Houses devoid of the Inter- 
diction of Slavery. Let this be resisted to 
the utmost.— Tribune. 


Van Buaen tx Missovat.—This State is 
so wedded to her idols, that we not ex- 
pect that the disaffection of the Barnborners 
would produce any influence here. Yester- 

ay we were informed by a gentleman, a L 
co Foco, who has jast returned from a trip 
business in the upper counties of the Mi 
ri, that wherever he has been, there 
strong and respectable portion of the 
in favor of the sage of Linderwald. 
formant, from the position and the 
his business, we presume, has had 


city, but did not know before that tt 
ing was so prevalent jn the country.—Sé 


Louis Rup. Ju'y 6 









| into money, or exchanged 


















other reformatory books can be obtained at 
the meetings of Wright and Burleigh. A= 
mong the rest 


DICK CROWNINGSHIELD, 
THE ASSAS6IN, 
AND ZACHARY TAYLQR, 
THE SOLDIER, 
The Difference beiween thems 


BY HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


tan be had. ‘This Tract should be s¢attered 
broadcast over the country, a8 well as many 
other Books and ‘Tracts comprising the assott- 
ment. 





WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 


The result of the effort made last year by 
the Abolitionists of the West, to bold an An- 
Fair, was abundantly gratifying; 
and fully demonstrated the practicability and 
usefulness of the plan. The Call was prompt- 
ly responded to by many, the avails of whose 
labor greatly aided the Western Anti-Slav 
Society, and enabled it to prosecute its ie 
with renewed vigor ‘The exigencies of the 
cause demand as much sacrifice and effort 
now as were needed then. ‘I'he victory of 
Freedom is not yet won—the clank of the 
bondmnan’s fetters has not yet ceased—Amer- 
ican women are still chattelized and imbruted. 
The blighting influence that slavery has ex- 
tended over the and over the North, 
still exists—the Church is not yet purified of 
its iniquity, nor the State redeemed from ite 
degradation. We therefore, friends of the 
(Slave, appeal to you again—we appeal to 
your love of Liberty—to your reverence for 
the Eternal principles of Right; and ask you 
to bring this year another offering that may 
be-nsed for the dissemination of Anti-Slavety 
_ increase of Anti-Slavery 







erable portion of the donations 


No 
at last year’s Fair, was derived from the Far- 
mer, the Mechanic, the Merchant and 


Manufacturer—will not be as generous 
now as then, and each give ongredgingty and 
liberally that which he has to bestow? Ar- 
ticles that cannot readily be to the 
Fair, may, with a little effort, be converted 
for goods that can 
be carried. Those who wish to aid in this 
work, need not be at a loss how to labor.— 
Where Sewing Circles are not already in 
operation, may we not confidently hope they 
will speedily be organized, that their varied 
gifts of beautiful and faney artivles may not 
be wanting} 

The special object of the proposed Fair is 
to aid the Western Anti 
all funds there received will be placed in its 
Treasury+no goods are solicited, and none 
will be sold for the benefit of any other ob- 
ject. Those who are willing to assist. 
Society in sustaining its various ngoneien 
romoting Anti-Slavery agitation, for hasten- 
ng the redemption of the enslaved, are ear- 
nestly invited to join us. We labor not for 
the advancement of any political 
the furtherance of any ineasures that invoke 
the aid of brute force. It is by the strength 
of moral power we would tear down the 
strong holds of oppression—it is by establish- 
ing righteous principles we would secure for 
all an inheritance of Freedom. If you who 
profess to be the friends of ‘thé Slave, are 
really with us in this contest Truth 


and Error—between Sila and Liberty— 
we shall expect your cordial eo-operation.' 
at the time and place 
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POETRY. 


A Hymn to the Battle. 


BY T. L. HARRIS. 








Can ye lengthen the hours of the dying Night, 
Or chain the wings of the morning Light? 
Can ye seal the springs of the Ocean Deep, 
Or bind the Th in silent sleep? 
The Sun that rises, the seas that flow, 
The Thunders of Heaven all answer, “No!” 


Can ye drive your Spring from the blossom- 
ed Earth! 


Earthquake still, in its awful birth 
Will the hand on Time’s dial backward flee, 
Or the pulse of the Universe pause for thee ? 

The shaken mountains, the flowers that 


blow, 
The pulse of the Universe, answer, ** No!” 


Can ye burn a Truth in a Martyr's fire ! 
Or chain a Thought in the dungeon dire ? 
Or stay the Soul, when it soars away 
In glorious life from mouldering clay? 
e Truth that liveth, the Thoughis that 


The Spirit ascending, all answer * No!” | 


Oh, Priests! Oh, Despots! your doom they 


8 ’ 
For God is mighty, a8 ye are weak ; 
Your Night and your Winter from earth 


must roll, 
Your chains must melt from the limb and 
soul; 


Ye have wrought us wrong, ye have bro’t 
us wo, 
Shall ye triamph longer? we answer **No!” 
Yo have builded your temples with gems im- 
pearled 
On the brokeo heart of a famished world ; 
Ye have crushed its heroes in desert graves, 


Ye have made ite children a race of slaves: 
O’er the Future Age shall the ruin go? 


We gather against ye, and answer, ** No!” | 


Ye laugh in scorn from your shrines and 
towers, 
But weak are ye, for the Trutn is ours; 
In arms, in gold, and in pride ye move, 
But we are stronger, our strength is Love. 
a and Love with the Curse and 
ow! 
The beautiful Heavens! they answer 
“No!” 


The Winter Night of the world is past; 

The Day of Humanity dawns at last, 

The veil is rent from the Soul’s calm eyes, 

And Prophets and Heroes and Seers arise; 
Their words and deeds like the thunders 


Can $e stifle their voices? they answer, 
“No!” 


It is God who speaks in their words of might! 
It is God who acts in their deeds of right! 
Lo! Eden waits, like a radiant bride— 
Hamanity springeth elate to her side; 

Can ye sever the twain who to Oneness 


The wale of Divinity answers, ** No!” 
The Little Cloud. 


The _— lines Bg me to have been 
written by Mr. n M. Bryant, a younger 
brother of W. C. Bryant. 


As when on Carmel’s sterile steep 
The ancient prophet bowed the knee, 
And seven times sent his servant forth 
To look toward the distant sea— 





There came at last a little cloud, 
Scarce broader —~ the caps hand, 
Spreading and swelling till it broke 
In eobees on all the herbless land, 


And hearts were glad, and shouts went up, 
And praise to Israel’s mighty God, 

As the sere hills grew green again, 
And verdure clothed the naked sod ; 


Even so our eyes have waited long, 

‘ But now ip: gent appears, 
preading and swelling as it glides 
Onward into the coming pense, 

Bright cloud of Liberty! full ; 
Far stretching from the ocean st 

Thy glorious folds shal! spread abroad, 

. reling our beloved land. 


Like that sweet rain on Judah's hills, 
The glorious boon of love shall fall, 
And our bond millions shall arise 
As at an angel's trumpet call. 


Then shall a shout of vp, 

The wild ery pry hatha come 
crushed by cruel hands, 
And songs from lips long sealed and dumb ; 


And every bondsman’s chains be broke, 
And every soul that moves abroad 

In this wide realm shall know and feel _ 
The blessed 


liberty of God. 

EEE 
O47-The following letter was originally 
published in “The Christian,” an English 
periodical. The writer, Joseph Barker, isan 
eminent reformer, who has been much perse- 
cuted for concience sake; and the picture he 
of the grossness and licentiousness 
of the clergy of that land, though revolting, 

we believe is true. 


Reply to J. W. Walker's Letter. 


My Dear Farenp,— 
I obliged to for your kind 
lenseostiog letter. I had often thought 
of you, and wondered what you were doing. 
I had frequently seen your name in Ameri- 
was no 


* 

























| hoods of this country “have not committed | The most unprincipled and abandoned men 

themselves in exaetly the same way, or in! on earth could not have acted more unrigh- seven hundred, making one twentieth of the 

favor of the same great crimes; but they have | teously than they acted towards their unofe whole Connexion. ‘The Independents and 
hodist’ A Pree 


| committed themselves in o/her ways as bad, | fending brethern. But mark; when the a- ' Baptists, the M 


_my expulsion, and last year their loss was 





» an 
and in favor of erimes which are the same in dulterer was expelled, he was treated with Primitive Methodists, or Ranters, are all in 


| principle. 


| Great Britain do nothing now for the iliumi- ed publicly against him, Even in the min- 
| nation and improvement of their race. ‘They | utes, no charge was recorded against him.— 
| do something for the extension of their sects, | No hint was ever given in the Magazine, of 
| for the inerease of their power, but nothing the enormities of which he had been guilty, 


| for general illumination and improvement.— | or of the length of time which he had prae- | crease in b and to decli 


They do nothing fur cheap literature, for free | tised his horrible pollutions. No attempt was 


libraries, for liberal education, or for thorough made to 


old the monies due to him.— 


sects and priesthoods of the utmost leniency. Nota word was utter-| the same predicament. ‘I'hey have, for the 


last few years, exerted themselves to the ut- 
'mostto make revivals, and in some cases they 
have even appeared to succeed ; yet their va- 
| rious denominations have continued to de- 





| ’ in power. 
On the other hand, the Reformers are eve- 


w ) ty where gaining ground. The principles 
reform iu political matters. The books they ‘T'hey paid him all, and even gave him a con- which we advocate, the principles of primi- 
blish are very seldom good for any thing, siderable sum to aid him in his difficulties. | tive, unadulterated Christianity—the princi- 
and they are generally dearer than even the Never, since the days that the Jews prefered | ples of freedom, and pedve, and charity—of 
| books of acknowledged infidels. ‘Their be- the liberation of Barabbas, the notable rob-— temperance, truth and justice, are making 
| nevolent institutions, as they call them, are ber, to the liberation of Jesus, the great de-| converts daily, and gaining friends in every 
, based on the most exclusive and selfish prin- liverer, have nen given stronger or fuller part of the country. And if the friends of 
| ciples; and their influence, even in institu- proof, that they hated fi and ‘ind truth and reform prove faithful, the sects and 
| tions that are based on more generous foun- dence, a regard to conscience and to God, priesthoods of Great Britain wil! be disabled, 
dations, is always corrupting inits tendency. more than the most flagrant and unnatural | their power will be annihilated, and the mass- 
They are enemies to truth, and friends of er- crimes, than the New Connexion have given | es of the people will be free, in less than thir- 
ror. ‘Theyehate the light, and Jove the dark- in their treatment of the reformers and the ty years. We have all the encouragement 
ness. ‘They connive at sin in its most hor- great adulterer. | we could reasonably wish. We have all the 
rible shapes in their supporters; aud thunder — And let it also be known, that the New) encouragement we deserve. If those who 
against innocent diversities of opinion as if Connexion still have fornicators and adulter- | have deserted the sects and systems of the 
they endangered the salvation of the universe. ers,Anown fornicators and adulterers, amongst | day, and come forth as followers of Jesus, 
There.are individuals among the sects, and them; aye,even amongst their superinten- | and friends of their kind, do their duty faith- 
here and there perhaps an individual among dent preacher; and that so far from expelling | fully, our children and our children’s children 
| some of the priest: ouds, that favor reform, them, they do their best to protect them from | wij] live to see the greatest social, political 
| that are friendly to truth, that plead for free- inquiry, by appointing them to circuits where | and religions revolution the world has ever 
dom, that rebuke iniquity ; but they are very they are least likely to be annoyed by the ene- | beheld. 
rare: and in every sect and priesthood, the ties of their evil deeds. And my faith in the success and triumph 
man that departeth from evil, and labors to| And the Old Connexion is a8 bad. of reforming principles in America, is as great 
do good with all his soul,—that renounces the Baptist and Independent | as my faith in their success and triumph here. 
error, and pleads for trath—that refuses to be bad as either. The Baptists took in | Reforming principles have succeeded and tri- 
a slave to others, or to have others in tondage sanctified that filthy and abandoned man, Who | umphed in America already. ‘They are suc- 
'to him, maketh himselfa prey. The preter- disgraced himself so dreadfully while sta- ceeding and triumphing now. I am satisfied 
| ence of truth to established creeds, and of tioned with me in Gateshead. They havere- from what I read in American publications, 
| righteousness to sectarian Jaws, and of the cognised Russell also; and they still keep | that old things are passing away, and that all 
| good of mankind to the interests and power amongst them E. Giles, the man who Was | things are becoming new. The Abolitionists 
ofa sect or priesthood, is the unpardonable lately convicted of seducing his servant girl | will suceeed. Slavery will be abolished.— 
offence,in every denomination iu the land.— at Bristol. But why do I dwell on particu- | It is not in human nature to endure the sys- 
| Ifaclergyman refuses to obey his bishop, lars! Their whole conduct is grounded on! tem for eter. It is not in human nature to 
| though the bishop’s command be foolish or the principle, of punishing manliness and | resist the attacks of truth and righteousness 
| wicked, he is admonished, suspended, or dis- | godliness as an unpardonable and intolerable | for ever. ‘Phere never was a time since the 
missed. But if a priest be a fornicator, an | offeneg, and of tolerating every form or de-| world began, when truth and righteousness 
adulterer, or something still worse,—if he be gree of crime, which does not, either by its! ultimately failed in their conflict with error 
a drunkard, a liar, a brawler, a fighter, a natural tendency, or its great publicity, en-| and sin; and there never will be such a time. 
» he is allowed to retain his living, and | danger the power and interests of the priest- | The truth, when once revealed, is revealed 
pass along even without rebuke, provided he hood orsect. J have not the slightest doubt, | for ever; and seform, true reform, never goes 
| speak highly of the church and the priest- | but that the leading sectarians and priest-| back. As sure as the principles of truth and 
hood to which he belongs, and be loud in, hoods of Great Britain, would be as violent freedom have been announced, so surely will 
his denunciations of dissent and heresy. and determined in their opposition to aboli- they annihilate prevailing errors and abomi- 
And it is much the same among the Me- tionism, and as unprincipled in countenan-! nations. The word of God shall not return 
thodist and Independents. If a preacher be cing and protecting kidnapping and slave- | unto him void; it shall accomplish that which 
known to express an opinion at variance with holding, as any of your American sectarians | He pleases, and prosper in the thing whereto 
the established creed, or to take a step fur- and priesthoods are, if they were placed in| He sent it, ‘The day is coming, when the 
bidden by the laws or usages of the sect to the same circumstances, and had the same Reformers, who have gone out fearing and 
which he belongs,—if he manifest a disposi- temptations. ‘Their conduct in connection | weeping, shall come again singing and re- 
tion to aet freely, like a man, without regard | with the Evangelical Alliance, their anmanty | joicing. * Ye shall go out with joy, and be 
to the authority of any one but God, and trush, | Opposition to the American abolitionists that | led forth with peace: the mountains and the 
and conscience, he is dealt with as an offen- ; have visited this country, their reluctance to hills shall break forth before you into sing- 
der without delay, and unless hecan make up | take any part in enlightening and rousing the | ing, and all the trees of the field shall clap 
his mind to sacrifice hisconcience to the will | public mind in this country on the subject of their hands. Luastead of the thorn shall come 
of the ruling party, he is expelled, and de- | American Slavery, and, in conclusion, their up the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall 
nounced as a heretic, a rebel, a blasphemer, | entire devotion to the interests of their order come up the myrtle tree ; and it shall be to 
or an infidel. But aman may be caught in and their party, prove that they are as cor- | the Lord for a name, for an everlasting sign 
the company of lewd women, he may be fol- rapt as the leading sectarians and priesthoods | that shall not be cut off.””—Isa, lv. 12, 13. 
lowed from time to time to an house of ill- of America, though their corruption does not} You say you would like me to visit you 
fame, he sway be known to have been seen | assume exactly the same shape, or show it-| in America, and take part in your labors. I 
suoggering along the streets in a state of , self in exactly the same way. should be glad to do so, if I were able; but 
drunkenness, or even to have been so drunk | 
in the pulpit as to be unable to give out a prieshoods of Crest Britain with regard to | bands. T have a family dependent upon me 
hymn, or to read a chapter correctly, and yet the temperance cause. Even the understan- | for bread, and a number of men that I am 
be dealt with with the utmost leniencey.— ding of a child is sufficient to satisfy it, that | Wishful to supply with work; and I know 
True, if his crimes have been eo pee and | the drinking system is productive of infinite | not how I eonld support my family or supply 
80 revolting, as to have brought dishonor on evil, and that the tendency of teetotalism is| my men with work, if I were absent from 
the priesthood or the sect with which he is to do incalculable good. “Yet the-seeseend home for any length of time. I have a great 
connected, hc must be punished in some way, | the priesthoods of Great Britain are,with few ' deal to do as itis, to keep things straight; 
but never severely. | exceptions, handed together against teetotal- 2nd how I should manage if I were to leave 
Yon are acquainted with the New Connex- ism. The Wesleyan Methodist Conference ™y coneern for six or eight months, I cannot 
ion, and you remember that several preachers | have done their utmost, to prevent, any mine | tell. Had I the means to keep things right 
were expelled, not b their opini ister in their body from advocating teetotal- | in my absence, I should visit your country 
were believed to be erroneous, or their con- | isia, and to prevent any chapel or se@hodl in with pleasure. America has many attrac- 
duct i l, or their ings at variance their connexion from being ased by teetotal tions for me. I have two own brothers in 
with the rules of the Connexion, but simply lecturers. While they subscribe the lan- America, whom I should greatly rejoice to 
on the ground that they were known to be guage of John Wesley, who pronounces dis- See. And I have many friends there; friends 
friends to me, and to disapprove of my ex- tillers and sellers of spirituous drinks, ‘Poi. , that would rejoice to welcome me to your 
pulsion.. They were expelled simply be-, soners general of her majesty’s subjects,’ and | Shores, and friends that I should rejoice to 
cause they believed that my expulsion was | speaks of the drink itself as * Liquid fire and | 8€¢- But the greatest attraction is the cause 
unjast, anealled fur, unconstitutional. Well, distilled datonation,’ they prefer distillers and of reform in which you and your brethren are 
how havethey acted since? J-—— M »  Tum-sellers to the highest offices in the con- | engaged. I should like to see your public 
a travelling preacher in the same Connexion, | nexion, and actually !et off a part of their, Meetings. I should like to lift up my voice 
but a zealous upholder of Conference power, Centenary Hall for spirit vaults. | in favor of the principles which you advocate. 
and a Joud declaimer against heresy and in- | Jn gome circuits, a great part of the class I should like to plead in American cere, and 









































‘Then look 2: the condnet of the sects and| 1am not. T have a heavy concern on my | . 


“| to myself to this hour. And 


abused and beat his own wife, then re- 
moved to another circuit, where he formed an 
adulterous tion with ther female ; 
he repeated his crime at H——; was station- 
ed after that at T'rurro, where he formed an 
adulterous ion with her female; 
and all these crimes were known. They 
were known to thousands. I published some 
of them if my letter to Cooke. 1 published 
them again in my Christian. I offered to 
prove them before a public meeting in the pre- | 
sence of William Cooke and the whole Con- | 
ference. Still the rulers of the sect refused | 
to investigate the matter. At length, the | 
conduct of M 
so thoroughly known, that the reputation of ; 
the whole Connexion was endangered. ‘They 

then appointed a commission to investigate | 
the matter, and the following Conference, af- | 
ter listening to a filthy adulterer and systa- | 
matic seducer for a full five hours, expelled | 
him. But mark how I and my friends were | 











they proceed in our case? They called se-| 


cret meetings, 
sed circulars to the leading and influential 
their aid in the contemplated attack on us.— 


without perpetual interruption; nor were we 
allowed to proceed to occupy half the time 
in stating and defending our views of trath 
and duty, that J. M . the wholesale a- 
dulterer, was allowed to occupy: and in the 
end, they took the opportunity, while we 
were obliged to be absent froin the Confer- 
ence a little, to p our expulsion, and 
then refused us admi to their wr 
even to state our objections to their proceed- 
ings. And then, to plete the business, 
they refused to pay us our claims upon the 














treated, who were turned out for a regard to ; 
pata ae te and the will of God. How did feet keeping with their conduct in reference 


wrote private letters, foental |e hale te io, 
men throughout the Connexion, ead 


In Conference, we were not aliowed to speak | ‘tied, 6 


cans, distillers, spirit-sellers, or beer-shop | 
keepers ; while a great part of the members 
are amongst the most drunken and sensual of 
the population. One of the leading men a-— 
|mongst the Methodists in my own native | 
' place, is a spirit-seller; and the only spitit- | 
| seller, except the publicans, in the whole | 
town. The mischief which Mis man has 
done, both to the temporal and spiritual inter- 
ests of the neighborhood, is incalculable; and 
his violation of the laws 
most palpable: yet the preachers, instead of 
rebuking him, pass by the doors of their 
poorer members to visit at his house, and eat 


their ruined fellow-men. 

It is the same with the other connexions. 
Publicans, malsters, distillers, spirit-sellers, 
are almost everywhere to be found amongst 
their leading members and principal officers. 

And the conduct of the sects and o— 
hoods in reference to other reforms, is in per- 


sects and 8 


are the 
greatest slanderers of Reformers, and the 
worst abettors of the destroyers. Itis a fact, 
that throughout the country, the most enligh- 
benevolent, and useful men, are 
| to be found, not in any of the sects, but apart 
| from them all, 

| With facts like these before me, I can ea- 
sily believe your charges against the sects 
and priesthoods of America. I can well an- 
derstand the character of the opposition with 
which American Reformers have to contend. 
I know what the trials of American Reform- 
ers must be, from my own, I know the cha- 


to teetotalism. 





racter of the sects and priesthoods of Ameri. | 


ca, from the character of their kindred sects 
and priesthoods here at home. 





funds of Connexion. They are debt 

never de- 
nied the debt; bot refused to discharge it, 
simply because I had prefered the dictates of 





ority of men who had violated the first 
tles of the Connexion to which they 
nged, and overturned its very foundations. 
did the same to my friends. They owe 
Thomas a large sum to this hour.— 
owe Alexander M’Comb still more. 
i that was not all. No sooner were we 
, than they set on foot a publication, 
object of which was to injure our 
and destroy our influence. They 
no !css than fourteen numbers of 
lodical, every namber of which, and I 





and the voice of God, to the avu-- 


But bad as things are, I see no ground for 
despondency. Powerful and numerous as 


gle in which we are engaged. The advo- 


in all their 


of the losses in other places, 





. 


f Methodism is | 


cates of error and sin are sure to bewanquish- | of false orthodoxy, had 
ed. ‘The preachers of oppression and blas-| with them. Nor should I, I believe, have 
phemy are sure to be confounded. Even at| been half so useful. They fancied when 
this hour, there is not a seet or priesthood in | they deserted me, that I should be unable to 


subordination, first seduced a young female, jeaders and local preachers are either publi- ‘° American hearts, the cause of trgth and 


freedom—the cause of peace and temperance 
—the cause of Christ and humanity—the 
cause of God and conscience. I should like 
to explain to American audiences the princi- 
ples and movements of the Reformers of 
Great Britain, and of the European continent. 
1 should like to work an American press, and 
help to multiply and circulate reforming tracts 
and books in your vast country, I should 
like to converse with American Christians 
and Philanthropists, with American advo- 
| cates of peace and liberty, of truth and tem- 
| perance. I have always thought that the day 


| would come, when I should see America; 





became so generally and | 44 drink at his table the life and blood of  #"4 I think so still. But when it will come, 


I know not. If the way should open, I shall 
not be slow to let you know. If the way 
should not open, I shall go on working at 
home, content to know that Iam in God’s 
hands, and that where he fixes my lot, there 
itis best for me to be. 

You say I need not expect any countenance 
from the sects of your country, should I come. 
I shall look for none. If any sect, or any 
members of any sect, should welcome me, 
so and most receive me as a 
free ne Petepentens man. I skould abuse 
no sect. I should insult no sect. But I 
should acknowledge no sectarian authority. 
I should consult no sectarian interests. I had 
father a thousand times have my lot with the 
abused and persecuted reformers of America. 
than with the wealthiest and most popular of 
the advocates of error and corruption the 
world contains. 

You will have heard. I suppose, that Trot- 
ter, and Smith, and Dyson, and Russell, 
| since they deserted the cause of Reform, 
; have all disappeared, and are lost among the 
| rubbish of the sects, which they once were 
/accustomed to denounce. I am not aware 
that any one of them is doing any good in 
the world. Their desertion of me wasa very 
great trial at the time, but now I regard it as 
a very great blessing. I should not even yet 





our opponents are, J feel no fear. I have no | been perfeetly free, if had not left 
anxiety with respect to the result of the strag- _ . reat mae y they 


id I, 1 imagine, have got on 
half so well in ridding myself of the errors 
still been joined 





this kingdom, but what is losing ground.— . They were tly mistaken. I never 
Even the W Methodists, who have lea co well, on move? get om 6o fest, 00 
made their yearly increase the occasion of pet- | | have done since they left me. And I never 


petual erage og cobain it mae had so many friends as I have at ~ hoor. 
asa a a : me 

that God was with them, have Jost more than My position was never strong y 
5000 members during the last year, exclusive | of the cause in which I am engaged were 
pounting inall | never so cheering. ‘The 


fluence was never so great. The prospects 
progress of the trath 


ee EE 





beginning, trust more in the power of trath 
and goodness, and less in the power of man. 
Iam only sorry that I ever allowed myself 
to be influenced by their counsels, I am 
only sorry, that I did not, from the first, take 
the position which I now occupy, choosing 
rather to stand alone with truth, and God, 
and righteousness on my side, than allow 
myself to be tettered or restricted by the pre- 
judices and follies of men. 

But I must draw to a conclusion. I wish 
‘ou well. I wish you well with all my 
eart. I shall be glad to hear from you.— 

My wife joins me in kind regards to your- 
self and your wife. 
Yours affectionately, 


JOSEPH BARKER, 


The Lord sent 1, if the Devil 
brought it. 


There resided in my neighborhood a poor 
widow, whose mneans of support were exceed- 
ingly limited. Between nursing herself for 
theamatism, and spinniug and knitting, most 
of her lonely time was passed. I am asham- 
ed to say, that on one or two occasions, I 
joined some wild young chaps in playing off 
tricks upon her, such as making unusual 
noises about the house at night, smoking her 
almost to death by putting a board over the 
top of her low mud-built chimney, and such 
like doings that we thought rare sport, but 
or which we deserved a little wholesome 
chastisement, if there had been any one au- 
thorized to administer it. 

One night, soon after dark, it happened 
that I was returning home in company*with 
a merry fellow about my age, and had to go 
by old Gfinny Bender's cottage. I had been 
in town, and was bringing home a couple of 
“ baker's loaves,” of which some of our folks 
were as fond as city people are of getting 
now and then a good taste of country **hoime- 
made.” 

“Tom,” saidgl, as the woman's cot- 
tage caine in sight ata turn of the road,— 
** suppose we have a little fun with Granny 
Bender.” 

* Agreed,”? was Tom’s answer, for he was 
always ready for sport. 

We had not fully decided upon what we 
would do, when we came up to the cottage, 
and paused to settle our mode of annoyance. 
The only light within was the dim flickering 
of a few small sticks burning on the hearth. 
$ we stood near the window, listening to 
what was going on inside, we found that 
Granny was praying, and a little to our sur- 
prise, asking for food. 

“As she expects to get food from heaven,” 
said I, irreverently, * | suppose she will have 
to be accommodated.” 

And turning from the window, I clamber- 
up noiselessly to the top of her chimney, 
a feat of no great difficulty, and tumbled my 
two loaves down. 

When I reached the window again, in or- 
der to see what effect this mode of supply 
would have upon Granny Bender, I found 
the good old creature on her knees, piously 
thanking God for having answered her prayer. 
we cool,”’ said I to Tom, “ now isn’t 
i 

“T rather think it is,” replied Tom. 

“ And ia the old woman really such a fool 
as to think that the Lord answered her prayer, 
and sent her well baked loaves of bread down 
the chimney. 

**No doubt of it.’ . _H. 
“It won't do to let her labor under the 
mistake—no, never in the world,” said I. 
“Hallo, Granny!” and I threw open the 
window, pushing my laughing face into the 
room. 

She had arisen from her knees, and was 
about putting a piece of bread into her mouth. 
“Now, Granny Bender,” said I, * it isn’t 
possible that you believed that bread came 
from heaven? Why, you old sinner, I threw 
it down the chimney.” 

By this time the old woman’s countenance 
was turned fully towards me, and by the 
dim light of the feeble fire, I could see there 
were tears of thankfulness upon her faded 
and withered face. ‘The expression of that 
face did not in the least change, though there 
was a deep rebuke in the tones of her voice, 
— asin the words she uttered, as she 
said : ' 

* The Lord sent it, if the devil brought it!” 
You may be sure that vanished instanter, 
while Tom clapped his hands, and shouted, 
Good! good! too good! oh dear! but 
the old lady was too much for you that time!” 
with sundry other expressions of like tenor. 
I tried to laugh, and did langh, perhaps, 
as loud as he did, but some how or other, 
the laugh did’nt appear to do me any good. 
After that I Jet Granny Bender alone.— 
Dayton Empire. 


Anecdote of John Randolph. 
>. —— 


The following characteristic anecdote of 
John Randolph appears in the Boston Post. 
Having never seen it in print before, we give 
it to our readers as a very complete specimen 
of that orator’s wit: 

During his Congressional term, a death 
occurred in the Virginia delegation, and 
among other candidates for the vacant ho- 
nors was a gentleman, a lawyer by profes- 
sion, who among his friends was quite eele- 
brated gp wit, He Rs a = fine 
talents, and was opposed in his political opin- 
ions to Randdph. Durirg the canvass and 
ceding the election, this gentleman frequent- 
ly boasted, that, should he be elected, he 
would soon give Randolph a lesson, and, 
despite his dreaded powers, teach him his 
place. He was elected, and, in due time, 
found himself seated among the, assembled 
wisdom of the land. ‘True to his promise, 
embracing almost the first opportunity, he 
was out upon the floor, and down on old 
John in a speech of some two hours in length, 
seemingly with the intention of annihilating 
that innocent individual. Singular temerity 
and hardihood ! 

A new member who was not expected to 
say one word during his first term, breaking 
his shell in this manner and assaulting the 
man that scarce one of them dared to raise a 
peer against. Prodigions, sure! the man 
would never survive. But be ody ey on, 
and yet old John showed not least con- 
sciousness of having been attacked ; pethaps 
he was not intending to notice the matter at 
all. At length, after the lapse of a conside- 
rable time, Randolph rose to address the 
house on a motion then before it. He never 
wanted an andience. During his remarks 
he took occasion to allude to “ the death of 
his lamented friend whose seat was now va- 
cant,” and turning around he pointed with 
his long skinny fingers, to the miserable un- 
fortonate occupying said seat. Perhaps you 





Their | to more than fifty thousand. ‘The New Con- | was never so rapid. gr Tog Tent. 
nexion have been losing members ever Since | ever relied on them; that I did not, from the 


can imagine the effect. 


BUSKNESS CARBS. 
DAVID WOO! RUFF, 


MANUFACTU RER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGI ES, SULKIES, &c 


A general assortment: of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. A! () work warranted. 


Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 
JAMES B/ (RNABY, 


PLAIN & FAS HIONABLE 
TAIL OR. 
Cutting done to order, ar ud all work warranted. 


Corner of Main & C! yeéstnut streets, Salem, 
Ohio. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 
BOOTS and SHOES , (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Me icines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap #s_ thé cheapest, and 
good as the best, const ahtly for sale at 


TRESCOTTS. 
Salem, 0. Ist mo. 3 Oth. 


C. DONALD SON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on han: 1a general assortmé At 
of HARDWARE and CU'PLERY. 


No. 18, Main str set, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE A ND RETAIL 
GROC ER} 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEA! .ER IN 
Pittsburgh Manuf. lured Articles. 

No. 141, Libe rty Street, 

PITTSBL TREH, 




















MORE NEW BOOKS. 

Just received from Ne w York and Phila- 
delphia, among a great v ariety of school and 
miscellaneous books, 

Gibbons’ Decline and Fall of the Roman’ 
Empire. 

Keightly’s History of 9p a New 
and Superior work, in tw. 9 vols. 

Baldwin’s Pronouncing ¢ Gazetteer. 

Bolle’s Phonographic Pronouncing Dic- 
Wed d Bache’s U. . S. Dispensa 

Wood and Bache’s U. . S. Di tory. 

Davis’s Revelations, **' he Most Remerke- 
ble Book of the Age.”’ & ., &c. 

Blank Books of every d escription. 

Papeteries of all kinds, such as lace edged, 

ilt, and embossed note p apers, fancy enve- 
opes, motto wafers, visiti og cards, perforated 
board, perforated cards, é cc. Fine cap and 
post papers, ponte ink, pe. ocils. Paints (toy 
and fine.) Crayons, draw ring pencils, draw- 
ing paper, tissue paper. In short, a com- 
plete assortment of station ary. 

All for sale low at the 


SALEM BOOKSTORE, 
June 18th, 1848. uf 


COVERLET AND INC 3RAIN CARPET 
WEAVID IG. 

The subscriber, thankf vl for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method: 
to inform the public that h ve still continues iw 
the well-known stand fort oerly carried on by 
James McLeran, in the C overlet and Carpet 
business, 

Directions.—F or double : coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 12 ¢ suts to the pound, 
double and twist 32 cut: 5, coloring 8 of it 
red, and 24 blue; or in th @ same proportions 
of any other two colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts for chain, He has 
two machines to weave tl 1e half-double cov- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepa re the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist o § No. 7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of s iagle yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 38 cuts of No. 9 
for filling. For No. 2, pr epare of No. 5 cot- 
ton yarn, 16 cuts double > and twisted, and 
8 cuts single, colored ligh't blue, for the chain 
—17 cuts of double ool’ h sisted woollen, and 
one pound single white c otton for filling.— 
For those two machines sp in the woollen yarn 
nine or ten cuts to the por md. 

Plain and figured table linen, &c. woven. 

ROBERT HIN: SHILL WOOD, 
Gr sen street, Salem. 





ie ara hes Sy. 
Agents for the Bugle.” —— 
30; om 
OHIO. 


Johnson. - q 
Columbiana ; L olr oes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon )svin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. 'T‘homas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmor e. 
Lowellville; John Bisse I. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm 
J." Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena M iller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas.. 
ervey suena: V. Nichol son. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Broc Xe. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickeisson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Rath Cope, 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glen a. 
wen = Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homes Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilk seville. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. MeGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardsom. 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Pittsburgh H. Vashon. 


New Garden; i. L . Galbreath, and 1. 
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